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For the Companion. 


THE WORK-HOUSE BOY. 


The Cochran boys had just 
given feed to the stock, and 
were at work over books and 
slates at the dining-room ta- 
ble. The door into the kitchen 
was open, and at times the 
dying fire would throw a 
sudden glow over the great 
bare room and the shining 
tins on the wall. Every time 
the light flashed out, a big, 
uncouth body which was 
curled up on the hearth moved 
and grunted uneasily. 

“Look at Sukey!” 
Harry. 

“Vi, Suke!”’ shouted Will, 
throwing a book at the object 
on the hearth. But whatever 
it was, it did not move. 

“He don't mind thumps. 
Got too many at the work- 
honse,”’ said Will. 

“Better go on with your 
sums, Willie,’ said a gentle 
voice in the pantry, where 
Helen was stirring up the 
bread. 

The boys began to whisper, 
glancing at the motionless 
figure on the hearth. 

A month or two before, Mr. 
Cochran, finding that he 
needed a boy to carry wood, 
feed the pigs, and help in the 
stables, had gone to the 
county poorhouse and taken 
therefrom an orphan lad some 
sixteen years of age. 

“He’s no Solomon, as you 
may see,”” he said to his wife. 
“But he can do the work well 
enough. It is a charity to 
bring him out of that wretched den and give him 
enough to eat. Don’t let the boys tease him.’ 

But it was not so easy to control the boys. | 
When they saw the lank, ungainly lad, with a | 
ragged woman’s shawl about his shivering body, | 
they dubbed him ‘‘Sukey’’ on the spot, and 
thereafter they never lost a chance to torture 
him. They dropped their voices to a whisper 
now, lest Helen, their sister, should hear them. 

“He’s mortally afraid of fire,’’ said Harry, 
rising softly. ‘‘Now hear him yell.” 

He crept into the kitchen, thrust a stick into 
the fire, and when it was lighted, held it close to 
the lad's nose. The poor creature gave a wild 
shriek, sprang to his feet, and danced madly 
about the room as Harry pursued him with the 
red brand. 

Helen came out, her hands all covered with 
flour. She was a little, low-voiced gir!, with a | 
quiet but firm step. She took the stick out of | 
Harry’s hand, and, as he slunk back to his les- 
sons, went up to the boy. | 

“Joseph! Joseph!’ she said, soothingly, ‘‘it’s 
only fun. The stick can’t hurt you. See, here 
are some cookies.”’ 

Joseph took the cookies, and followed Helen 
into the pantry, munching them and casting vin- | 
dictive glances in at the boys. 

“Tl burn ’em!’’ he chuckled. 
em!”’ 

One evening not long after this, the farmer 
and his wife sat on the porch, watching Joseph's 
queer antics in the poultry-yard. He was danc- 
ing and talking to the chickens as if they were 
human beings. 

“You did not tell me that boy was an idiot,”’ 
said Mrs. Cochran to her husband, “or I never 
should have consented to have him in the house. 
There is something malignant in his eye.” 

“Nonsense!’’ replied the farmer. ‘‘He’s per- | 
fectly harmless. If you had seen the beastly | 
den out of which T took him, you never wonld 
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have the heart to drive him back to it. Iam 
afraid our boys torment the poor creature.”’ 

“Will and Harry are as good-hearted boys as 
live!’’ said their mother, energetically. ‘Just look 
at Will—how tender he always is with the baby! 
And didn’t Hal risk his life when his friend Joe 
fell into the water?” 

Mr Cochran smoked his pipe and made no re- 
ply, though he determined that he wouid keep a 
close watch on his boys; for he was really a man 
of tender feelings. 

“They don’t know how their teasing hurts 
that poor wretch,’’ he said to himself. ‘He is 


| only a grown-up baby.” 


But the boys kept their pranks carefully hid- 
den. Before their parents, they were kind 
enough to Sukey, but out of their sight, they be- 
set him with terrors by day and by night. Lions 
roared at him from dark corners; fiery devils 
blazed on the wall over his bed; gibbering ghosts 
in white sheets moved about in his lonely garret. 

Helen stood between the lad and his torment- 
ors; but she did not guess at the extent of their 
mischief. One day she met Sukey coming from 
the barn, carrying a dark lantern and a buffalo- 
hide, with which Will had masqueraded the 
night before. The boy was pale, wet with per- 
spiration, and trembling violently. 

‘‘What is the matter, Joe?’ she asked. 

“It's that Harry and Bill!’ he muttered. “T’ve 
found ’em out! I'll pay ’em! I'll fix the whole 
lot of ’em!” 

Helen quieted him as usual, and lectured the 
boys apart. Will was disposed to be ashamed, 


until Harry reminded him that ‘‘she was only a | 


girl,’’ and that ‘“‘all girls were chicken-hearted.”’ 
“So he threatened to fix us, eh?’’ continued 
Harry. ‘Come here, you Suke! See that horse- 
pond? Intoit you goto-night. Can you swim?” 
a” 
‘All the worse for you, for in you go!” 
Joe looked after his tormentors in abject ter- 


ror. Whenever the boys met him that day, they 
muttered ‘‘horse-pond’’ under their breath. 

If they had had any idea of the agony which 
the poor half-witted being underwent, they would 
have despised themselves, being at heart manly 
boys. 

In the afternoon Joseph disappeared, but re- 
turned, and was in the kitchen before the sup- 
per-bell rang, hanging over the stove while old 
Jane, the cook, served the meat. He watched her 
keenly as she poured out the coffee, and when 
she carried it in, followed her to the dining-room, 
where he crouched in one corner. 

“What's Sukey doing here?’ cried Will. ‘Get 
out of this! You can spend your time measur- 
ing the pond yonder.”’ 

“What do you mean, William?’ said his 
father. 

“It’s only a joke, sir. Joe understands.” 

“Let the poor boy alone. 
harm. Some coffee, my dear.” 


Cochran pour out the coffee. He tilted his body 
from heel to toe, and his jaws moved as if he 
were talking. But he made no sound until Will 
and Harry were helped to coffee, when he cracked 
his thumbs and chuckled. 

“Mother,”’ said Will, ‘this coffee has a queer 
taste. There’s something gritty in it.”’ 

‘Nonsense! Jane always makes it alike. 
You’re as captious about your eating as a dys- 
peptic woman.” 

Will raised the cup again to his lips, but set it 
| down with a grimace. 


Helen. 
asked. 
“*A little bitter, mamma,’’ Helen replied, and 
was lifting her cup again to drink it, when Joe 
sprang forward and struck it down. 
‘*You shan’t drink it! I don’t mean to fix 
you!” he shrieked, 


‘Isn’t it as good as usual, Nell?” she 





| squire, 


He is doing no | 


Joseph stood by the window, watching Mrs. | 


At that moment Mrs. Cochran passed a cup to | 


Mr. Cochran caught him by 
the shoulder. ‘‘What have 
you done?” he asked. sternly. 

The boy struggled madly to 
free himself, laughing and 
sobbing both at once. 

“Poison! 
die like the 
Hi-yi!’’ 

Mr. Cochran flung him off 
as thongh he had been a ven- 
omous serpent. 

“Murderer! He shall hang 
for this!’ he cried. 

Joe stood still a moment. 
Then the meaning of the words 
reached his dull brain, and he 
turned and fled from the 
house without 2 word. 


poison! 


They'll 
rats last week! 


Some time elapsed before 
the Cochrans, in their terror 
and confusion, remembered 
that none of them had yet 
drank enough of the coffee to 
harm them. It was found, 
however, that it had enough 
arsenic in it—that had been used in the 
barn to poison rats—to kill twenty men, 

“Your kindness to the poor mad creature 
has saved our lives,’’ her father said to 
Helen. 

In their alarm, they had forgotten Joe. 
At this moment there was a knock at the kitch- 
en door, and Squire Hall, one of the neighbors, 
put in his head. 

“Cochran—look, a-here! I—I don’t want to 
frighten your wife—but—that boy of yours’’— 

‘What is it? What's he doing now?’ 

“He's got through doing anything. 

| dead.” 

j ‘Dead!’ 

| They all crowded out. 

| “Well—within a preath of it,’’ continued the 

“Here come the men with him. Jones 
; and me was on the road, when we saw the poor 
| critter throw himself headlong into the pond 
yonder. The turnpikers and us fished him out. 

But he’s jest about gone. Irun ahead to break 
it to ye.” 

There was only a breath between poor Joe and 
death. The men laid him down on the grass 
under the apple-tree. He breathed faintly and 
at long intervals. 

Now that his face was at rest, they all saw 
how immature and childish it was. Mrs. Coch- 
ran remembered, for the first time, that the 
work-house boy was an orphan,—never had 
known a mother’s gentle touch, or looked ina 
loving face. 

Little Helen knelt down and took his head in 
| her arms. 

“Poor Joe! poor Joe!’’ she said. 

He opened his eyes and looked about wildly, 
but when he saw her, he smiled. 

“That’s Miss Helen. She's bin good to me,” 
he muttered, nodding; and then he cried out, 
“They'll hang me! But couldn’t bear it no 
longer,—no longer!’” 

“Nobody shall hurt you, Joe,’’ said Helen, 
tenderly. 

His wandering eyes rested on her again, soft- 
ened, and filled with tears. 
| ‘You's the only one that’s ever spoke kind to 
| me in this world,” he said, slowly. 

Then the silence about grew deeper; a bird 
twittered overhead, and the boy lay dead on the 
grass. 

“Poor Joe! He hadn't half a chance in this 
| world,” said the squire, turning away. “Your 
good words seem to have been a kind of help to 
him, Nelly. A person never knows how far 





He’s 


kindness or unkindness is going to act on hu- 
man beings,’’ he continued, feeling that he onght 
to draw some sort of a moral from this sudden 
' death. 
But Will and Harry did not need any such les 
son when they looked upon the dead face at their 


238 


feet. They had not thought to be cruel: they 
had not thotghtatal Liev had trampled on 
poor Joe's feelings as though he had had no 
feeling, and now the result of their last cruel act 
wis before them. It seemed to them almost as 
if they were murderers. 

The shadow of that childish dead face went 
with these two boys in after years, and could 
never be forgotten. 

a 
For the Companion, 
PATTY’S ANSWER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Patty Gerrish was a strong champion for the 
rights of her sex; though by what process of rea- 
sonines she became so, it might have puzzled her 
to tell. Indeed, | am inclined to believe that 
reason had very little to do with the matter, but 
rather that she had imbibed her opinions with her 
earliest nutriment,—had absorbed them with the 
atmosphere she breathed; for Patty was born in 
a free country,—namely, Laramie County, Wy- 
oming. 

But however the fact may be 
for, it is certain that, long before had 
reached “years of discretion,”’ Patty could dis- 
and ‘ and ‘‘self-reli- 
and ‘individuality,’ with the best of 
The great question with her was how 
she eould carry her theories into practice; for 
she had a father who was able and willing to 
supply all her wants, and more than that, she 
had a dover, who desired nothing so much as to 
become her husband in the good old-fashioned 
Wily. 


accounted 

she 
cuss ‘“‘spheres’’ ‘careers,”’ 
anee,” 


them. 


The young man last-mentioned was a German 
by birth, as his name, Conrad Ritter, implies, 
and he seems to have had the phlegmatie tem- 
perament of his race; for when Patty rejected 
his matrimonial overtures, instead of threaten- 
ing suicide, or resorting to any of those expedi- 
ents common to desperate lovers, he replied, with 
asmnile, “Lean wait,’ and went quietly back to 
his farm and his thousand sheep. 

Once, after making a speech at the Woman's 
Club in favor of the dress reform, Patty under- 
took to maintain her consistency by adopting 
the costume she had advocated; but the first 
time she appeared in the street in tunic and 
trousers, she was stared at by the men, hooted 
at by the boys, and barked at by the dogs in 
such wise that she was glad to run home and 
hide herself in her chamber as quickly as possi- 
ble 

Conrad, who had witnessed her discomfiture, 
thought this would be a favorable opportunity to 
renew his proposals, whieh he lost no time in do- 
ing, and was again rejected. 

“L can wait,” said he, and went back to his 
farm as before. 

Patty continued to advocate the dress reform, 
At the 
ave of twenty-one, she exercised the right of a 
free-born citizen by going to the polls and cast- 
and at 
wit! those of two other ladies, was proposed for 
the office of school-committee. 

“For my part,” said Mr, Blount, a thoreugh- 
going New Englander, who had migrated West, 
earrving all his New Engiand prejudices with 
him, ‘for my part, 1 despise these new-fangled 
notions,—women’'s voting, 2nd all that,—and as 
to office, if they're eligib!c to one office, they are 
to another. How would they like to be on the 
night-police, for instance?” 

Mr. Blount was here reminded that Cahawber 
did not boast a police. 


but she did so in basque and demi-train. 


ine her vote; the same time her name, 


“Well, then, the town-assessors,”"’ continued 


he. “They'd look well going round peering into 
all the barns and stables, with their babies in 
their arms, wouldn't they now?” 

“IT suppose we could leave our children at 
home, precisely as we do when we go to chureh,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Griswold, one of the candidates, 
with some asperity. 

“Let's give ‘ema ehance!"’ cried Mr. Blount, 
“T propose that, instead of being put 
on the school-committee, these three ladies be 
appointed town-assessors,”" 


excitedly, 


“IT certainly shall not hesitate to serve if the 
vtlice is offered me.” 
temper began to rise 

“Nor I,”’ said Patty Gerrish, stoutly, 

“Nor 1”? echoed her friend, Kate Fuller. 

Now here was a state of things which no one 
had contemplated. Mr. Blount, although he had 
made his proposal in derision, declared that he 
was not going to “back down,’’—in which he was 
supported by all his party,—and as the ladies 
also stood their ground womanfully, their friends 
could do no less than stand by them; so that in 
the end they were actually elected town-assessors 
by an overwhelming vote. 

It was a proud day for them all when they set 
out on their tour of inspection, and Patty felt 


said Mrs Griswold, whose 
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that her eareer had now indeed begun. 


As they 
had the sympathy of most of their towns-people, 
they were treated with courtesy wherever they 
went, and got along with much less difficulty 
than hil been anticipated,—until they came to 
Dea. Shute’s premises. 

The deacon’s cow, which was grazing in the 
yard, was usually a peaceable, well-disposed ani- 
mal enough, but she evidently entertained ex- 
treme views on the subject of women’s rights; 
for no sooner did she see the three assessors at 
the gate, than she stopped eating and began to 
roll her eyes and shake her head ominously. 

“What does she mean by that?” queried Mrs. 
Griswold. 

“Oh, I don’t believe she means anything in 
particular,” said Kate Fuller, “‘T reckon it’s the 
way they always do,”’ 

“We must go in, anyhow,” said Patty, decid- 
edly. “I'd rather be tossed on her horns than 
have it get to Mr. Blount’s ears that we ran away 
from a cow!” So saying, she opened the gate, 
and all three marched boldly in, 

At this, the cow began to bellow as if offended, 
and plunged about and pawed the earth defi- 
antly. Before they had got half-way across the 
yard, she gave a sudden leap in the air, and 
rushed at them full speed. 

Although they did the best they could to get 
out of the belligerent animal's way, the affair 
might have had a fatal termination if the dea- 
con’s little tow-headed boy, Tom, who had been 
watching the whole performance from the win- 
dow, had not come to the rescue with a broom- 
stick. 

“What does your father keep such a beast as 
that for?” asked Patty, when on the safe side of 
the gate. 

“Why, there aint anything the matter with 
her, only she hates women,’ answered Tom. 

“A pretty state of things when even the cows 
turn against us,”’ remarked Mrs. Griswold. 

“You won't tell anybody about this little affair, 
will you, Tommy?” said Patty, coaxingly. 

"Taint likely,’ replied Tom, but with an ex- 
pression of countenance which beiied his words. 

‘Tommy, do you like candy?” asked Patty, 
putting her hand in her pocket; for notwith- 
standing her strong-minded proclivities, she gen- 
erally went about with a pocketful of goodies. 

“I bet L do,” said Tom. 

“There—now be a good boy, and don't tell 
what you've seen,”’ said Patty, filling his hands 
with candies. 

“Bribery and corruption!’ said Kate Fuller, 
laughingly. 

“I only follow the example of our betters,”’ 
said Patty. ‘It will never do for this story to 
get abroad.” 

As the ladies turned away, Tom placed his 
thumb on his nose and twirled his fingers in a 
manner which augured ill for the secret in his 
keeping. 

As a matter of fact, the story, with various 
emendations and additions, circulating 
through the town before another sunset. 

But a still more trying ordeal awaited the 
three assessors when, at a public meeting, they 


was 


presented their memorandum-book to the proper 
authorities. 

They began to feel a little nervous as they ob- 
served the smiles, sometimes broadening into a 
laugh, with which the book was passed from 
hand to hand, but they anticipated no serious 
trouble until Mr. Marshall, a fiery little gentle- 
man, burst out,— 

“Why, what under the canopy do these wo- 
men mean? I've got six splendid yoke of oxen 
in my barn, besides Samson, my Ayrshire bull, 
who's taken the premium at all the cattle-shows 
in the county the last three years, and here 
they’ ve credited ine with thirteen coms!” 

“Well, they all had horns,’’ observed Patty, 
deprecatingly. 

“Horns! so has a buffalo, ma’am. Why didn't 
you put me down fora herd of buffaloes and 
done with it?” 

“And what does this mean, I should like to 
know?” cried Squire Herrick. ‘‘Opposite my 
name I find—‘One Bolton Grey!’ There isn’t 
such a thing on my estate.” 

“It means your grey horse,”’ said Kate Fuller. 
“That was Mrs. Griswold’s mistake; but she is 
excusable because she’s always lived in the city, 
you know. I told her Bolton Greys were tur- 
keys, not horses, but she wouldn't believe me.”’ 

A loud langh followed this explanation, which 
Miss Fuller was at a loss to understand. 

“Just listen to this,”’ exclaimed Mr. Blount: 
and he read aloud with great emphasis the fol- 
lowing item: “One oid grunter, and nine dar- 
ling little pigs!” 

Applause and renewed laughter, and then a 
call to order from the Chairman. 

“Tm sure I don’t see what difference it makes 
if we didn’t give things exactly their right 


} ters,’ 





niatmes,—they re all wie tne laruers call ‘erit- 
remarked Kate Fuller, as she and her 
fellow-assessors walked homeward in each oth- 
ers company. “If I'm chosen assessor another 
year, I mean to record everything that has four 
feet as a critter.”’ 

“The most I care for is that it’s such a tri- 
umph for that horrid down-east Yankee, Mr. 
Blount,”’ said Mrs. Griswold. 

Patty, contrary to her usual practice, was 
silent. She had seen Conrad in the hall, and 
was thinking what the effect would be upon him. 
She wondered if he could ever think of marry- 
ing an assessor. 

To her surprise, that very evening he called 
upon her, and renewed hiv proposals for the 
third time. He had been over the ground so 
often before that he had nothing new to urge; 
so he took her hands in his, and looking into her 
eyes, said,— 

“Patty, will you marry me now?” 

“Yes,”’ said she, with downeast eyes, “if 
you'll promise never to vote for me for assessor.”’ 

Of course they were married, and Patty has 
never held town office since. 

a diliie - 
SLEEP. 
When to soft sleep we give ourselves away, 
And in a dreain, as ina fairy bark, 
Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 
To purple daybreak—little thought we pay 
Te that sweet bitter world we know by day. 
We are clean quit of it, as is a lark 
So high in heaven no human eye can mark 
The thin swift pinion cleaving through the gray. 
Till we awake ill fate can do no ill, 
rhe resting heart shall not take up again 
lhe heavy load that yet may make it bleed; 
For this brief space the loud world’s voice is still, 
No faintest echo of it brings us pain. 
liow will it be when we shall sleep indeed ? 
ALDRICH, 
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LAUNCHED ON A FEATHER BED. 

There is probably not a man, woman or child in 
the United States who has not heard the pitiful 
story of the storm at Indianola, and all the heart- 
thrilling incidents connected with it. 

Tender hearts have wept over the story of a fam- 
ily—father, mother and three children—who made a 
raft on two trunk-tops. They floated on the raging 
waves in safety for a time, until, by a sudden lurch, 
one of the children—little Mary—was east into the 
water, still holding on to the side of the frail craft. 

She could not be lifted in without overturning the 
raft, and her struggles were fast sinking it. Her ag- 
onized father asked himself, should one be sacrificed 
that the others should be saved? Weeping like a 
child, he strove to unloosen the precious little cold 
fingers which had so often embraced him,—the little 
clinging hands so appealing to every chord of his 
heart. 

The mother, mother-like, when she saw his inten- 
tion, gave a terrible scream, and leaning over, 
seized her child. 

The raft turned, all were castein the water, and 
none survived but the husband and father. It 
would have been better, I think, had he drowned 
with them, for it savors to me of selfishness that he 
should have been able to save himself, and not one 
of the others. 

Perhaps I do him injustice, but a woman’s heart 
always revolts at the picture of the unclasping of 
those tender little hands. 

Then, too, some of my readers have also heard, 
doubtless, of the little baby born in the storm on 
some open craft tossing in the tempest. ‘Storm 
West” it is appropriately named. The poor mother 
not long since drifted into eternity, and rejoined her 
drowned sister and her two little ones who had per- 
ished in the storm. 

Over these and other horrors many hearts through- 
out the length and breadth of the land have la- 
mented. But amidst all this tragedy, I heard of one 
comic incident, related to me the other day by a 
friend from Texas, who had gathered the details 
from the heroine's own lips. 

Aunt Louisa was an old black woman who lived 
on the outskirts of Indianola. She had been a 
washerwoman by trade, and had accumulated a lit- 
tle money, bought a little house, and lived with all 
her household gods, that she called “plunder,” 
around her. 

She was enormously fat, and although once a 
Catholic, now called herself ‘‘a perfessin’ Baptis’.”’ 

She was an honest, amiable old soul, save when 
the spirit moved her to denounce “de Methodys,” 
particularly one of the ““Methodys”’ she called “Lov- 
ing Washington.” 

In fact, the old woman was intolerant of every 
other sect but her own, and “de sperit’’ was often 
mightily abusive of them. 

There lived with her a little grandson who was 
named Benjamin Franklin, and Benjamin’s life was 
made weary to him by his granny’s long discourses 
on “bumptious sinners.” 
he would say,— 

“Now, granny, tell me “bout de star quilt and de 
big fedder bed.” 

This star quilt and feather bed were the very pride 
of the old woman's life, and she was always ready to 
talk about them. 

“Well, you sees, honey, ebry blessed star what you 
sees on dat dar quilt has got astory. [aint gwine 
to tell you "bout ’em to-night only permiscus-like. 
Dis yaller one I made de day I got married to your 
granddaddy.” 

“What was granddaddy like?” asked the boy. 


To turn the conversation, 
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“OV honey, he was de finest figger ob a yaller ian 
you eber did see, wid his har bushed out on his 
head, and a blue coat on, and brass buttons as shiny 
as gold. Well, he’s trabelled ahead ob me, and he’s 
waitin’ on de shore ob Jordan. 

“Dem blue and white stars is my ten chilluns,—get 
dere names writ on “em. Some is dead, and some is 
scattered, and one—dat varmint Tom —is turned 
Methody. 

“Dis heré white satin star was young Missy Cora’s 
weddin’-dress, but she died wid yaller fever afore de 
day, and dey laid her out in her weddin’-gown, look 
in’ like de angel she was. 

“As for dat fedder bed, why. Benjamin Franklin, 
dere aint one like it in de whole country. L've bin 
better’n twenty year a-fillin’ it, and dere aint no 
fowl what flies in de air, or crawls on de ground, or 
lives in de bowels ob de ‘arth, but what dere fed- 
ders is in dar.” 

Benjamin Franklin rolled his great and 
showed his white teeth over this stupendous contra 
diction of natural history. 

“Stop, granny!’ he cried; “does birds and fowls 
lib under de ground ?” 

The old woman was staggered. Her enthusiasin 
had betrayed her into a flight whence she could not 
descend majestically. But discipline must be main- 
tained, and that little grinning raseal taught that 
granny was always right. 

“Hold your tongue, you dis’pectful nigger, takin’ 
de words out ob my mouf! Has you eber bin in de 
bowels ob de ‘arth, dat you purtends to know what 
de good Lord chooses to put in dere? Fire's in dar, 
sir, an’ water, an’ a heap ob tings nobody knows 
‘bout; an’ L reckon what He makes He kin put jest 
whar He chooses, fedders and ebry ting. You bet- 
ter not be flyin’ in de face ob de Lord by axin’ sich 
fool questions.” 

Of course this settled the matter, and reduced Ben- 
jamin Franklin to silence and gloomy thoughts of 
the nature of the fowls that lived in the bowels of 
the earth. 

I have now introduced Aunt Louisa, her star quilt 
and her feather bed to you, and will proceed to 
recount what happened to them in that memorable 
September cyclone in Indianola. But 1 will let her 
tell her stogy in her own words. 

“You see, honey, it had bin blowin’ tremen- 
dous de whole endurin’ morning, an’ I was prayin’ 
an’ s‘pectin’ ebry minute de house would fall. Ben- 
jamin Franklin he was squallin’ ’tween times an’ 
lookin’ out de winder. 
an’ hollered out,— 

“*Q granny! de water’s up to de house steps, an’ 
de light-house is blowed down, an’ Mrs. Simms’ 
house next here is gone: and oh! ebry body is 
drownin’! 

“An’ den he jumps up an’ down, an’ slaps his 
hands togeder crazy-like, an’ catches my gownd, an’ 
drags me down till I felled rite over him, an’ came 
mi’ty nigh squashin’ him. 

“T seed we must git out, but oh! to look round at all 
my plunder dat I bin gaderin’ upsolong! It seemed 
like leavin’ my life behind me when I looked at my 
tables, an’ my cheers an’ pots, an’ my “hogany bed- 
stead. An’ when my eyes li’ted on it, I sed right off, 
‘Benjamin Franklin, I sinks or I swims wid my fed- 
der bed an’ my quilt. Fedders floats; an’ any way, 
ef my bed won't b’ar me up, I'll go down wid it.’ 

“So Benjamin Franklin an’ me we pulled dat fed- 
der bed off (an’ sweatin’ work ‘twas, | tell you), an’ 
we h’isted it on de top ob some planks out ob de 
door whar de water was runnin’ in, an’ L wrapped 
up in de quilt and sot rite on top ob de bed. 

“Dat fool boy, ’stead ob steppin’ on light, he jest 
jumped on, an’ fust ting | knowed de waters swashed 
rite ober us, an’ I most drownded, 

“When de bref comed back, we was sailin’ on, an’ 
de wind blowin’ us like fedders, and Benjamin 
Franklin he had laid down, and was clinchin’ de 
bed wid his hands an’ his teef. Jest den bump we 
went agin a raft, an’ I looked up an’ I seed Loving 
Washington an’ a heap ob oder ob her tribe; an’ ef 
you b’leeves me, dat hussy had on her bustle an’ a 
little bunnit, an’ holds in her hand a bundle whar I 
t’ought I seed her false ha’r an’ her red sack. 

“Yes, in de ragin’ waves an’ death a-eallin’, she 
was primped up, but a-cryin’ an’ hidin’ her face in 
her hands, I tell you I jest felt dat I was called on 
in dat solemn hour to gib my testimony ‘gin Satan 
an’ his works. So I called out,— 

“Loving Washington, I sees you a-holdin’ on to 
de wanities an’ wexations ob de flesh, an’ a-cryin’ 
an’ a-rampagin’ when de hand ob fate is on you. 
Tura, you mis’able sinner, ‘fore it’s too late, an’ 
watch me a-goin’ down de ragin’ sea an’ a-shoutin’ 
an’ a-glorifyin’.’ 

“Ef you'd W’leeve me, ’fore I finished, dat hussy 
Loving jest up wid dat bundle an’ trowed it at my 
head. I was squattin’ down on my hands an’ knees 
when it comed *tween my eyes, an’ it hit me flat on 
my face, an’ de water swashed ober agin, an’ I was 
most drownded, an’ couldn't turn. 

“Ebry time I tried to raise up, de bed went under 
de water; so I jest laid still, dough I tell you ‘twas 
mi’ty oneasy down on my stomach dat way. I did- 
n't feel combumptious. 

“Well, me an’ Benjamin Franklin we went up an’ 
we went down on de waves till my head turned; an 
we saw de houses swept away, an’ unfortunate erit- 
ters a-drowning ebry where. 
town. De wind druv us right back in de prairie; an’ 
dat ebening a schooner sailed rite alongside ob us, 
an’ de sailors called out,— 

* *Halloo, old lady! want to git on board?” 

“I jest puts my hands togeder, an’ I hollers out, 
‘Glory! glory! glory!’ till dey put a rope under my 
arms an’ hauled me up. 
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Sudden he gib a screech, 


But we wasn’t in de 


Beniemin had elinched de 


bed so tight wid bis hands dat dey couldn't be up- 
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loosed, an’ dey had to cut a piece out ob de tick an’ 
briag him up wid it.” 
“What became of the feather bed ?”’ was asked. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| ‘**Coom, now, give poor feller chass to make a{ “It kept coming nearer till it was close on to me; | would have been jerked from our hands. While he 
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cent on th’ otter. Kin um and skin um fer ee fer | and yet it was so dark under the thick trees that I | lay there, stiff as a post, let the line through his 


th’ otter.” 


And he staggered up to the cages, and | could not see it. 


He was so near that it seemed as if | 


hands, inch by inch, till the boat struck into the 


“Dey wanted to turn it loose; but I sed, ‘Ef it | began peeping in, balancing himself with great diffi- | he could not help smelling me, and for fear that he | eddy below. Vet, with his long pole, now held her 


goes, 1 goes on it. [ve baked de fedders, an’ it’s as 


good as new; an’ Benjwnin Franklin shill hab it | 


when I dies.” M. B. WILLLAMs. 


——_—— 
For the Companion. 


TRAPPING FOR BARNUM. 
By C. A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUDED. 
“Gone! we cried, 

“*Gone, sure as fate!’ said Ed. 

“We ran to where we had left him. There were the 
traces of his mighty tlounderings, and the trail lead- 
ing off through the swamp to the west. This we fol- 
lowed to the firmer ground on the other side, and 
there found that he had got free of the 
an.ithe log. It was of no use, of course, to follow 
him further; and so we concluded, after all, to let 
that moose go. 

“We got nothing for a whole week after that, with 
the exception of 
of trouble we caged. It was the next Monday, 
when, as we were lying in our bunk, resting, we 
heard paddles, and looking down stream, saw a ca- 
noe coming up the Umbazookskus with two men in 
it. 

“*T wonder who they can be! Edexclaimed. For 
that was the first boat we had seen on the stream ex- 
cept our own. 

“*T suppose they will come up here, whoever they 
are,’ said Vet. 

“We watched them with a good deal of interest, 
for there are some odd customers strolling about in 
these wild lands. 

“When they got up where our bateau lay, they 
stopped, and after looking at her a while, cast their 
eyes up towards our camp, and saw us. Running 
their canoe alongside the bateau, they got out, and 
started across the meadow towards us. 
vre drunk,’ Ed said, ‘both of them!’ 

“They staggered and reeled, and occasionally tum- 
bled against each other. 

“*They'’re just up from Moosehead, I guess,’ Vet 
renuirked. 

“We were anything but pleased to see them com- 
ing, for it isn’t up there as it is in a town or city. 
The law doesn't protect one. You've got to look 
out for yourself and defend yourself. 

“*Now keep your eyes peeled, fellows! Ed said. 
‘Be civil to ’em, but say just as little as you can, and 
don’t dispute or fool with ’em." 

“By this time they had got within a few rods. 
of them had an old gun. 

“*That’s Orrick Moss! Ed whispered. 
bad character. 
on the 
fight.” 

“Thad heard of this Orrick before. 
on an old blue army overcoat. 
man by birth. 






One 


‘He’s a 
Used to be ina gang of river-drivers 
East Branch. Stabbed a man there in a 


He now had 
He was a Province 
The other we had never seen before, 
but we knew he was a ‘Cannuck,’ or French Cana- 
dian, by his looks. 

“We had got out of our bunk, and sat down on 
some logs. They staggered up. 

“*How do?” says Orrick, ina rum-thick voice; and 
attempting to sit down on a log, he partly fell, and 
stuck one foot into the fire. 

“*How d’ye do?’ returned Ed, civilly, paying no 
attention to Orrick’s accident. 

“The Cannuck tlung himself down on the ground, 
rolled his eyes round stupidly, but said nothing. 

“*Trap'n’?’ Orrick asked of Ed. 

“6 Yes,’ said Ed, ‘a little.’ 

“¢Tha’s jes what—I’m—goin’—inter,’ said Orrick. 

“*Yes? said Ed. 

“Then he cast his eyes about our camp, and sat 
staring for some time, but without seeming to com- 
prehend what he saw. At length he broke out, all 
of a sudden,— 

“Wy doan’t ee kin [kill] um and skin um?’ 
pointing to the animals in the cages. 





“Ed told him we were going to carry them alive | 


down to the settlement. 

“Wy, ee’l want er kin um sometoime,’ Orrick 
replied. 

“*No,’ said Ed. ‘The man we're getting them for 
Wants them for a show he owns.” 

“The drunken fellow gave a little grunt, and sat 
looking at us with a foolish grin. At last he said,— 

“*Tmayer-er be the wuss fer—fer licker—as mos’ 
loike [ be, but—er—er—er caunt fool me loike that, 
nuther, Wy doan’t ee kin um and skin um ‘*” 

“Ed laughed. ‘Oh, ’m not fooling you,’ said he. 
‘It’s just as I tell ye.” 

“Just then the Cannuck burst out singing about 
his ‘pretty little Gadelle.”. He got up and tried to 
‘ince to it, but tumbled down. He kept on sing- 
ing, however, till by-and-by his head dropped, and 
he lay on the ground as if asleep. 

“*He's tuk too much on,’ said Orrick, nodding 
sillily at his friend. ‘Now ee better kin um and 
shin um.’ 

“There was something so silly in the way he kept 
coming back to this idea that we all three laughed. 


“Tell ee what I'll do! exclaimed the fellow, ris- | 


ing to his feet with considerable difficulty. ‘Kin 


tnand skin um fer ee, *f ee “ll gimme the otter’s 


pelt. Tha’s fair—aint it, now ?” 

““O ves, that’s fair enough,’ Ed said; ‘but you see 
Wwe ve promised to take them down to the settlement 
alive,’ 

“But Orrick wouldn’t believe that any more than 
before. After grinning 9 while in his odious drank- 
ei way, he began to whine,— 


withes | 


« fisher, that after a good deal | 


culty. 

“Ed gave Vetanod. Vet reached for their gun, 
and raising the hammer, poked off the cap and wet 
the priming. 

“*Don’t you want me to get you something to eat, 
Orrick?’ asked Ed. 


“At the sound of his name, the fellow turned | 


round. 


An Unexpected Encounter. 
| 


raising his voice to a scream. 

«<*T made a mistake,’ Ed said. 

«*Tell ee “taint Orrick! he broke out again. ‘I 
tell ee ’taint. Never’s Orrick.’ 

“Then he began to mutter, and sat down heavily 
on the lynx’s cage. The creature sprang up, and 
gave the back part of his leg a dig with one claw 
through the bars. At this he jumped off the cage 
| with a screech, and turning, began to kick against 
| the slats. 


“Finding he couldn't make much impression on 
| the cage, he started for hisgun. At length he found 
it, and cocking it after a good deal of fumbling, he 
pointed it between the bars and snapped. It didn’t 
| go off. Then he cocked it again, and snapped, and 
went on snapping fifty times, I guess. 
| “The lynx kept springing up and growling at him. 
He got so furious at this that he grasped the gun by 
the barrel and began to pqund the cage and yell like 
a madman. 

«After several blows with the gun, off came the 
stock—split. That made him still more furious, and 


his eyes happening to fall on our axe, which stuck } 


in a log close by, he made for that, and got hold of 
it before Ed could get in his way. 

“Then he went at the cage again, and broke one of 
the bars. We had to interfere now, or he would 
have had the lucivee out. Ed gave him a sudden 
push, which sent him right over the cage, and the 
axe flew out of his hands. Vet grabbed it. He stag- 
gered to his feet again, swearing, screaming mad, 
and came at Ed with all his might to strike him. 

“Ed jumped aside, gave him another push, and 
over he went again, sprawling and screaming, ‘Pete! 
Pete! to the Cannuck, who had been lying appar- 
ently sound asleep. 
| “At the sound of his name the French fellow 
| jumped up, as a drunken man sometimes will, and 
| seeing a fracas going on, he rushed first at Orrick, 

but soon coming to some sense of the affair, turned 
|} on us. 

“We now had them both to deal with. They 
would come reeling at us with their fists doubled up, 
and we would jump to one side and then push them. 
Sometimes they went down, thumping their heads 
against the logs or against each other. 

“Keep pushing them,’ Ed said, ‘till they're sick 
of it.’ 

| “It was one of those disgusting melees a person 
will sometimes get caught in, in spite of himself. 
We would not let them get hold of anything to strike 
with; but as fast as they would gather up and come 
at us, we would shove them heels over head. 

“In the tussle Orrick broke a bottle in his pocket, 
which from the smell, we knew had held rum. Pete, 
in one of his tumbles, bit through his tongue, so that 
it bled. 

“They both got ‘winded’ after a while, and so 
shaken up they could scarcely stand or speak. First 
Pete and then Orrick staggered off down to the 
meadow, where they either fell or lay down in the 
grass, and never stirred again, that we could see, all 
the rest of the day. 

“Just at dusk we went down carefully past them, 
and taking our boat up stream, a quarter of a mile 
or more, drew it out of the water and completely 
into the grass. Then Vet kept watch till after mid- 
night, when I got up and took my turn. 
| “But our two visitors did not make a move till 
| past sunrise. They then arose, rather soberly, and 
getting into their canoe, paddled off down stream. 

“Good riddance! said Vet; ‘and don’t come 
| back.’ 





| A Deer-Hunt. 

| We had another visitor that day—a little fellow, 

| half- white, half- Indian — who lived at Oldtown. 

From the fact that this half-breed weighed just 

| ninety pounds, and no more, he had been nicknamed 

| ‘Ninety.’ He had been on his way up Moose River, 
to trap and hunt, and having heard of us at Mur- 


us. We offered this man seventy-five dollars to get 
us a live moose; but he shook his head. ‘Hard thing 
| to do,’ he said. After staying about an hour, he 
| said ‘By,’ and went back and left us. 

| 





“We caught nothing more after this, but the next 
night we went deer-hunting over to the bog-hole in 
the woods beyond the stream, where we had seen a 

| deer about a week before. It was a good night for 
that kind of hunting, it being very still, and no 
moon. 

“We stationed ourselves around the bog, about a 
hundred rods apart, having agreed to lie in wait two 
hours; when, if nothing showed itself, we were to 
come round and meet on the east side, so-hoing as 
we came, 80 as not to fire on each other. 


and got amongst some young firs. T had lain there 
rather over an hour, when I heard some creature 
coming. 
| brush that I was afraid it might be a bear, and a 
tough customer to skirmish with. But it was not 
long till T heord its hoofs clatter tercther, and then 
I knew it was a deer. 





| the middle of the channel. 


phy’s, had paddled up from there on purpose to see | 


“I went round to the south-west side of the bog, | 


It made such a noise and snapping in the | 


| would, I fired. But I suppose I overshot, for the | 
deer gave a snort, and turning short round, went 

bounding off. When I joined Ed and Vet, they | 
thought it strange that L hadn't hit him, as 1 was so 
close to him; but it’s no very easy thing to hit an an- | 
imal in the dark. 


“It came on very cold towards morning. We had 


| to get up and kindle the fire to keep from suffering. 


About the first thing Ed said was, ‘Fellows, we had 


| How dee know mer name’s Orrick?’ he cried. | better get out of this and put for Bangor with what | 
| ‘Tell ee ‘taint Orrick. Name aint Orrick, I tell ee!’ | we’ve got.” 


“We all began to think so; for we knew there was 
liable to be snow any day now, and the stream might | 
close up any night. After it gets into October up | 
there, look out for winter. | 

“So Vet went over to the pond and got his otter- | 
traps, and Ed got the steel-traps on the other side of | 
the Umbazookskus, while IT picked up our things 
and got an early dinner. 

Homeward Bound. 

“As soon as we had dined, we fed our animals,— 
the fisher, otter, lucivee, and the two martens. Then 
we carried them down to the bateau and placed the 
cages on board it. They made a rather clumsy car- 
go, though not a very heavy one. Then we went 
back and brought down our traps, guns and dishes. 

*“*Good-by, old camp,’ said Ed; and he threw a 
handful of sugar on the fire for good luck. 

“We hurried, for there was a wind from the north- 
west that we would do well to get the benetit of in | 
going down Chesuncook. 

“But we stopped at Murphy’s long enough to settle 
with him, and say good-by till another year. 

“We had rigged a sail when coming up the lakes, | 
using for it one of our large rubber blankets, and we | 
now hoisted this, taking one of our setting-poles for 
amast. The forward thwart had a hole through it, 
to step the mast in. | 

“Working off from shore with the paddles at first, | 
we let our sail fill and stood away for the great dam | 
twenty miles below, with the block-shaped peaks of 
old Katahdin looming in the north-east. 
already white with snow. 

“The wind was not very strong or very steady. 
Our cages, sticking up high above the gunwale of | 
the bateau, helped to catch the breeze, however, and | 
at times we bowled along smartly, making, on the | 
whole, a very fair run, and arriving at the dam a/| 
few minutes before sunset. Here we landed our | 
menagerie, and camped for the night. | 

“The next day being Sunday, we stopped at the 
dam till Monday morning. Our bear meat had got 
so low that it was a work of necessity to fish, both 
for ourselves and for our ‘family,’ even on Sunday. 

“We caught nineteen handsome trout — one of | 
which would have weighed over two pounds—at the 
foot of the falls, along the river below, and off the | 
apron of the dam. 

} “From Chesuncook dam down to Ripogenus Lake, 
| the river is so very rough that there is a ‘carry’ of 
| three quarters of a mile around the falls. 

“We might have taken our cages and bateau round | 
Sunday afternoon, as is usually done; but Ed. said | 
we had had such bad luck after breaking into the 
last Sunday, that we had better keep quiet; and so 
we waited for Monday. 

“The otter seemed to like the trout a good deal 
better than the bear-meat; and the other animals ate 
them well enough. 








These were 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Over the Rapids. 

“Monday morning we began to carry the eages 
round into Ripogenus. It was two o’clock in the 
afternoon before we got the bateau down and were 
ready to go on, and a hard job we had had of it. We 
now rowed down the lake (it is a small one), and 
that evening camped at the foot of it. 

“Here begins ‘Ripogenus Carry,’ around the ten 
or twelve falls among the hills below the lake. It is 
three miles long, and is the longest ‘carry’ on the 
branch except Fowler's. 


| great blue rocks. 


| best. 








|} “Wedreaded this ‘carry.’ If we had had only a| 
| canoe, it would have been no great affair; but all 
those cages and our heavy bateau made it a big job. 
We determined, after looking at the falls, to ‘drop’ | 
down and risk it. With this in view, we had | 
bought some sixty feet of line at Murphy’s. | 
“The worst one of these falls is only a little below | 
the foot of the lake, where there is a rocky island in | 
On one side of this isl- 
and the stream falls over a ledge twenty feet high, | 
and rushes down through a narrow gorge below, | 





On the other side it goes over a shelving ledge ina 
swift rapid. Rather than carry round, we resolved 
| to let the bateau down this rapid with the rope. 

“We got an early start, and hitching all our lines 

together, let the bateau float down near to the head 
| of the falls. Here we landed, and made the cages | 
fast with what short lines we had, and took out our | 
guns, powder, sugar, and some other little things. | 
| “The long line was then made fast to the ring in 
| the stern-post; and lest the bateau might pull away | 
| from us, we hitched the other end of the line to an 

old stump, about half-way down the rapid. But be- | 
| fore pushing her out, Vet went off and cut a long 
| pole, with a knot on it for a hook, with which to | 
| hold the boat, or haul it off the rocks, as need might 
be. 

‘Ready, now!’ Vet said, and shoved the bateau | 
off. 

“Ina minute she went into the swift water. 





| Ed | 


and I held fast, and eased her gently down foot by | 

foot. But toward the bottom of the rapid the strain | 

came so hard that, had not Ed set his feet against a | 
; rock and laid right back on the ground, the line 


| were satisfied.” 


from swinging off and on; and so we got down 
safely. 

“About fifty rods below there is another fall, 
where the stream glides off one ledge, and then an- 
other, in two stairs, down amongst and around some 
Here we made use of the line 
again, and got the boat down the first ‘stair’ all 
right; but on the second one, we let her get to going 
too fast. 

*“*Hold hard! Ed shouted; and we both did our 
But the line went through our hands, and cut 
me so I had to let go. 


Good-By, Menagerie! 

“Vet lost his hold, too; his pole slipped off, and 
down went bateau, cages and all! 

“We had the line hitched to a drift-log that was 
jammed between two stones. But the boat had got. 
under such headway that the rope snapped like 
twine, and away it went. 

“+O there! there!’ groaned Ed; ‘gone to smash!’ 

“We thought she would surely strike on one of the 
rocks. The current whirled her round the upper 
one; then her nose hit a stone under water, which 
whirled her again, and then she went broadside 
against another sunken rock. This tumbled the 
cages out and upset her, and away went our menag- 
erie, the cages rolling over and over in the rapid! 

“For a moment we only stood and watched them 


| as the roaring river whirled them away, end over 


end, I thought I heard a how] from one of the poor 
creatures in them, but the falls made such a roaring 
that I could not be sure. 

“We didn’t much expect that Barnum would ever 
pay us anything for those animals. We had about 
given them up, when it happened that the otter- 


| cage drove against a rock, close under the bank, and 


hung there. 

“Vet ran down with his pole, and at length hauled 
the cage ashore, Bue two of the cages still kept roll- 
ing on, bump, thump, against the stones. We hur- 
ried after these, and about a quarter of a mile 
farther down they came to a stretch of smoother 
water, where they grounded on a gravel bar. 

“We waded in and got them both out, and were 
glad to find the animals alive. The fisher, in fact, 
didn’t seem to mind it much; but the lucivee sneezed, 
and appeared to have got considerable water into 
him. 

***But where's the marten-cage?’ cried Vet. 

“*Went down with the bateau,’ said 1; and then 
we hurried back to the boat, expecting to find the 
martens drowned, sure. 

“The boat lay partly in the water and partly on 
the rock, her gunwales under, but her bows out of 
the water. We could see acorner of the martens’- 
cage above the bows. 


Rescued Again. 

“Stripping off our clothes, we all three got down 
into the river, which was here about four feet deep. 
The water was so cold that it made us shiver. Hold- 
ing on to each other, we got out far enough to catch 
the end of the floating line, and then hauled the ba- 
teau ashore. 

“The martens were pretty limp, but not dead. Of 
course they had managed somehow to keep their 
noses above water. 

“We did not attempt to go on that day, but built a 
fire and spent the afternoon trying to get the other 
things out of the river. We recovered our furs and 
blankets, but not much else, and had to get along 
without knives and forks and such things after that. 

“Our animals licked themselves all the rest of the 
day, especially ‘Tommy,’ the lucivee. It seemed as 
if he never could get his coat to suit him again. 

“The next morning we went on, and about noon 
reached Ambojemockomus Lake. We ‘carried’ round 
the falls at the foot of the lake—a quarter of a mile 
only—and managed to get down to ‘Sourdnahunk 
Carry’ just at sunset, 

“We stopped at the mouth of the Aboljacknegesic 
the next day to fish, and made our next camp at the 
foot of ‘Pockwockamus Carry,’ another short port- 
age. 

“At Ambepigeo Lake we had a snow-storm, which 
laid us up one day, but by making a hard push, we 
got home to Mattawamkeag the following Tuesday 
night. Here we staid five days, to get our animals 
in good condition, and the following Monday we 
started down the river again for Bangor, and got 
there Tuesday night.” 

“And did Barnum’s man come on to take your 
animals?” the writer asked Johnny. 

“Yes; and he paid us a hundred and forty dol- 
lars. He knocked off ten dollars because there were 
only two martens, but paid for the others just as 
they had agreed with us,—a hundred and forty dol- 
lars in all. Our furs and the bear-skin came to 
thirty-eight dollars more; so we got almost sixty dol- 
lars apiece out of it. It wasn’t a great haul, but we 
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A CROW PLAYING BEGGAR. 
The crows of India are quite tame. They are cun- 
ning birds, and seemingly watch a person’s habits in 
order to get the best of him. They come on the 


| veranda and watch until the inmates of the house 


leave the breakfast table. Then they fly in and 
pounce upon the first savory object they see, and are 
off in a twinkling. 

A lady residing in India noticed an apparently 
lame crow, which visited her veranda every morning 
at the breakfast hour. He limped along sideways 
in the most pitiful manner, Theo lady's compassion 
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was moved, and she regularly threw him a bone, 
One day, however, 
this crow, growing careless, appeared to walk as well 
She watched him, and discov- 
ered that, though he came limping, the instant he 
had his morsel, he hopped off nimbly on both legs. 
He was playing the blind beggar. 


or some other pleasing morsel, 


as crows usually do, 


a Pine 
For the Companion, 
THE COMING SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

Our readers are many of them aware that a 
total eclipse of the sun occurs on the 29th of the 
present month, and that the obscuration will be 
visible to nearly every region of this country. In 
view of this rather rare event, it is well to recall 
to mind a few facts bearing directly upon the 
subject. 

Of course, everybody is aware of the causes 
and nature of a solar eclipse; and this being the 
case, we have only to consider for a moment the 
following diagram (Fig. 1), in which 5 repre- 
sents the Sun, E the Earth, and M the Moon. 

Now, if we stippose a person to be standing at 
o (or at any point outside the shaded portions of 
the diagram), it is evident that he will see the 
whole of the sun, so that to him there will be no 
eclipse at all. 

Within the lightly-shaded regions, ?. P., how- 
ever, the sun will be partially eclipsed, and more 
This re- 
gion, Wherein the sun is only partly hidden from 


80 as the observer is near the centre. 


view, is enlled the penmanbra by astronomers, 





FIGURE 1, 


Within the darkest portions shown in the above 
diagram is a region where the sun is completely 
eclipsed by the moon. ‘This is the shadow, and 
its form is that of a cone, with its base on the 
moon, ‘nd its point extending towards the earth. 

The explanation of this is very simple: The 
earth and the moon cast their shadows in a di- 
rection opposite to the sun; and as the earth and 
moon are nearly spherical, and the sun is larger 
than either, it is evident that these shadows must 
be nearly conical in form. 

The moon is thus eclipsed when it enters the 
shadow of the earth; or, in other words, when 
the earth is between it and the sun; while the 
san is eclipsed when the moon is between it and 
the earth, as is represented in the diagram. 

The point of shadow, figured 
above, almost exactly reaches the surface of the 
earth, and this shadow, when it reaches the 
earth, is so near down to a point that its diame- 
ter is not generally more than a hundred miles; 
consequently, each total eclipse is visible only 


the moon's 


along a belt of territory which may not average 
more than one hundred miles across, 

An eclipse of the sun is only total, at the same 
instant of time, in a circle of the foregoing di- 
mensions; but the rotation of the earth and the 
movement of translation of the moon combined, 
cause the cone of shadow to travel in reality over 
a very large surface, tracing, as it were, a dark 
curve on the face of the continents and seas. 





FIGURE 2. 


if, during the progress of the eclipse, the 
gradually - diminishing crescent of the sun is 
watched, nothing remarkable is seen until very 
near the moment of its total disappearance; but 
as the last ray of sunlight vanishes, a scene of 
unex:unpled beauty and grandeur breaks upon 
the view. 

The globe of the moon, black as ink, is seen 
as if it were hanging in mid-air, surrounded by 
a crown of soft, silvery light. Besides this crown, 
or “corona,”’ as it is called, tongues of rose-col- 
ored flame, of the most fantastic forms, shoot 
out from various points, 

The corona is not exactly circular, as has been 
often supposed, but is rather quite irregular in 
its outline,—sometimes more nearly square than 
round. ‘The or prominent portions, 
seem like rays shooting out from the sun, 


‘“tlames,”’ 


The theory of astronomers is that the corona, ! 
which varies in width from one to three hundred 
thousand miles, is not an atmosphere in the com- 
mon sense, but probably detached portions or 
particles, partially or wholly vaporized by the in- 
tense heat to which they are exposed. The ac- 
companying cut (Fig. 2.) shows the general ap- 
pearance of the last total eclipse, as seen at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1869, 

If the reader will now turn to a good atlas map 
of both hemispheres, and with a pencil trace a 
circle according to the following directions, he 
will gain a pretty accurate notion of the course 
of the shadow of the coming eclipse. 

The dark shadow of the moon will first strike 
the earth in the province of Irkoutsk, Siberia, 
in longitude 117° 52° east of Greenwich, and 
latitude 54% 14° north. Its course would be at 


first east-north-east, then east, and after leaving | 


Asia, towards the south-east. 

It will cross Behring’s Straits, pass a little 
north-east of Sitka, and enter the United States 
in longitude 38° west of Washington, and sweep 
over the western end of Montana, Yel.owstone 
National Park, Wyoming Territory, Denver, 
Colorado, and Northern and Eastern Texas, en- 
tering the Gulf of Mexico between New Orleans 
and Galveston. 

Passing onward over Cuba and Southern San 
Domingo, it will leave the earth a little south- 
east of the latter island. 

Inthe United States, the breadth of the shadow 
will be about 116 miles. On the afternoon of 
| Monday, July 20th, between the hours of four 
jand five, the eclipse will be visible as a partial 
one all over this country, Mexico and British 
America. It will be ¢otu/ only in the line of 
progress described above. 

To observe the full beauty of the eclipse, one 
should be equipped with either a spy-glass, or 


}even an opera-giiss, and also a square piece of 
glass lightly but evenly smoked. 

The eclipses of the sun and moon naturally 
inspire an intense interest of curiosity, and an- 
nounced long beforehand, they testify to the re- 
markable precision of astronomical calculations. 

GEORGE L, AUSTIN. 
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A LONG REIGN. . 

On the 2ist of last June, Queen Victoria had 
‘ruled the empire of Great Britain for no less a 
period than forty-one years. It has been one of 
the longest reigns in English history. Only four 
English sovereigns since the Norman conquest 
have occupied the throne for so long a period; 
Henry HI, who reigned fifty-six years; Edward 
IIL., fifty vears; Elizabeth, forty-five years; and 
George IIL, the present Queen's grandfather, 
| who enjoved an unprecedented reign of no less 
than sixty years. 

Among other English monarchs who have had 
long reigns were Henry IL, who was king for 
| thirty-five years; Edward L, the Wise, thirty- 
lthree years: Henry VIIL, thirty-three years; 
Charles IL, twenty-five years, and George IL, 
thirty-three vears. 

Queen Victoria is still robust of health, and 


she is but tifty-nine years of age. 


a long-lived one, and it is by no means unlikely | 


that she may reign as long, or even longer, than 

|her grandfather reigned, It is interesting to 
look back over this long period, of greater dura- 
tion than the average of human life, and observe 
what vast changes have taken place sinee Victo- 
ria, a fair young girl of nineteen, ascended her 
historic throne. 


Politically, England has made very large pro- 
gress during her reign. The corn laws, which, 
by almost prohibiting the importation of bread- 
stuffs into England, caused bread to be high, and 
hence great misery among the working classes, 
were abolished a few years after her accession. 
The disabilities under which the Jews labored 
were removed, and general toleration to all faiths 
and beliefs gradually became English law. 

The suffrage, restricted for centuries by aris- 
tocratie laws, has been so widened that every 
Englishman who rents a house, or part of a 
house, in the entitled to vote. 





boroughs, is 


Great relief has been afforded to the miseries of | 


the Irish. 
presses them with taxes, or galls their pride. 


A foreign state church no longer op- 


Stern landlords cannot now, as once, exercise a 
despotic rule over their tenants. In other re- 
spects, the reign of Victoria has been very nota- 
ble. English literature 
| Vigorously 


never flourished 
in this respect the Victorian age may 
well vie with the eras of the two other female 
sovereigns, Elizabeth and Anne. Such poets as 
Tennyson and Browning, such historians as Ma- 
eaulay, Hallam, Grote and Froude, such essay- 
ists as Carlyle, Ruskin, and De Quineey, such 
novelists as Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, are worthy to rank with the writ- 
ers of any period of English history. 

In statesmanship and eloquence, too, the time 


more 


Her family is | 


of Victoria has been quite as distinguished as’ 
that of any previous English monarch. Not in- 
ferior in the former field to Pitt, Walpole, Shel- 
burne and Fox, have been Sir Robert Peel, Pal- 
merston, Russell, Derby, Disraeli, and Gladstone; 
while as orators, John Bright, Gladstone, Dis- 
raeli, O'Connell, Shiel and Bulwer have been the 
equals of any English orators who have lived. 

Prodigious, during this period, has been the 
advancement of British science and the science 
of the world. Railways were just beginning to 
be built on a small scale when the gil Victoria 
came to the throne; now the island is a perfect 
network of railways from end to end. The tele- 
graph did not exist; now where can you go in 
England without seeing its magical wires stretch- 
ing across field and hill? 

The work, too, of such men as Lyell, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Carpenter, Darwin, Faraday, searching 
into the deep-hidden mysteries of nature, and 
evolving new and ever-increasing light upon 
physical life and its conditions, has been one of 
the most brilliant features of the 
reign. 


Victorian 


In almost every conceivable respect, the Eng- 
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was characteristic, A drummer and a fifer ya- 
aded the streets of the town, headed by a ser- 
geant. Silver dollars were placed on the head 
of a drum, and the volunteer stepped up, took 
doliar, which was his bounty, and the sign of 
his enlistment. Houston took his dollar, and 
was at once marched, with other recruits, against 
the Creek Indians. 

His friends had sutticient influence to procure 
him an ensign’s commission. At the battle of 
the **Horse-Shoe,’’ he mounted the Indian fort, 
colors in hand. A barbed arrow pierced his 
thigh. Houston ordered a soldier to pull it out. 
‘The man tried and failed. 

“If you don’t pull it out,’? exclaimed Houston. 
drawing his pistol, “T'll shoot you!’ 

The man gave a strong pull, and out came the 
aniow, leaving a lacerated wound. As soon 2 
it was dressed, he rushed again into the fight 
whence he was carried out with two balls in his 
right shoulder. 

In the later years of his life, Gen. Houston, 
through the influence of his pious wife, became 
a Christian. His eccentricities of character, 
however, continued, and to the day of his death 
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land of to-day is better, nobler, more civilized | he was known among his friends as “Old Sam.” 


and more civilizing, than 
1837. 


was the England of 


It would, of course, be absurd to attribute this 
progress, even in any considerable degree, to the 
character and conduct of the Queen. Her direct 

power or influence over even political events is 
but slight. 

Yet, in her high sphere, she has set a good ex- 
ample. She has exhibited to her people a home 
and court which are a model in their spotless 
purity; she has encouraged her people in every 

; Way in their career of advancement; and. has 
proved, from first to last, a sincerely constitu- 
tional Queen, permitting the English people vir- 
tually to rule over their own affairs. 





———_~o-—————— 
DAISY-PICKING. 
A little child, knee deep in meadow grasses, 
Her tiny apron heaped with blooms of s ring; 


Lightly above her head the soft wind passes, 
Sweetly along her way the blucbirds sing. 





Quick fly the eager clances hither, thither, 
The little grasping fingers Know no bound; 

Al eady some fair buds begin to witrer, 
Some softly drop unnoticed to the ground. 








No matter now, the world is full of sweetness; 
Stretches the field before her wide a: d gay; 

Blithe litte heart that knows no incompleteness, 
No touch of gloom in all the sunny day, 





Ah, gladly take what springtime brings of gladness, 
Each tender blossomed joy of childhood’s hour; 

For days will come when treading slow in sadness, 
Thou may’st search vainly for one wavside flower 

| Home Journal. 
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| “OLD SAM HOUSTON.” 

| One of the eccentric characters of the old 

' United States Senate was Gen. Sam Houston, of 

Texas. His character harmonized with his life, 

which had been one of strange adventure. 








| He had served as a soldier in the war of 1812, | 
as Governor of Tennessee, as an Indian chief | 


commander-in-chief of the Texan army. He 
was victor on the field of San Jacinto, and be- 
}eame the first President of the Republic of 
Texas. 

In the streets of Washington, his tall figure— 
| he was six feet and a half in height—and singu- 
| lar dress attracted attention. On his head he 

wore 2 Mexican sombrero, while a bright-colored 
| blanket was thrown negligently over his shoul- 
j der. His coat and pants, of the richest Mack 
| broadcloth, set off a unique vest made of tiger- 
| skin. 
| 

| 

} 

| 


| white an exile among the Cherokees, and: as 
| 
| 


In the Senate Chamber, he would sit all day 
whittling, with a pile of soft wood and a basket 
to hold the shavings by his side. Young Indies 

and children were quite anxious to secure the 
| hearts, darts, crosses, and other devices, which 
i the senatorial whittler made. Around his bed- 
| room at the hotel hung several printed cards, on 
| which were inseribed, “‘“My bedtime is nine 
| o'clock.” 

Asa stump speaker, the backwoodsmen, who 
called him “Old Sam,” thought he had no equal. 
He had a melodious voice, excelled as a teller of 
| anecdotes, and was fond—though he spoke pure 
| English—of dropping into the patois of his fron- 
| tier audiences. 

In 1857, the Legislature of Texas refused to 
| re-elect him Senator because he had voted against 
| the Kansas-Nebraska bill. He ran for Governor. 
| In one of his speeches during the excited can- 


vass, he said,— 

“But, fellow-citizens, you whopped me; you 
whopped me good. _ Now, ef I donne wrong, vou 
have had your satisfaction; and ef you donne 
| wrong, God knows I forgive you.” 

l The backwoodsmen cheered the man who 
| could talk to them in their own Jingo, and Hous- 
| ton was elected by an overwhelming majority. 

While Houston was a clerk in a country store 
in Tennessee, the war of 1812 broke out, and he 
at once enlisted. The style in which he did so 


| 
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| SUPERSTITIONS. 


Every man, probably, underneath his common- 
sense, hides some lurking superstition. One of the 
most remarkable instances of this was the firm he- 
lief held by one of the most eminent scholars and 
divines in this country in a prophecy concerning 
himself. 

While a student in Edinburgh, he saw, one day, a 
crowd of mischievous boys stoning an old woman in 
foreign garb. He rescued her from them. 
a Hindoo and dumb. 

She followed him to his room in the college, and 
taking a piece of charcoal, began rapidly sketching 
on the whitewashed wall a series of scenes in which 

| he was the actor, explaining them by expressive 

| signs; the first being a ship in which he was to sail in 
five days; the next, the launching of a dead body 
into the sea, ete. The whole was a history of lis 
life until extreme old age and death. 

The young man laughed. Nothing was further 
| from his expectation than a voyage. The woman 
| left him, refusing the money he offered. 

Owing to sudden domestic events, he, with his fam- 

ily, sailed for this country in five days, and a sister 
| died on the voyage, and was buried at sea. He he- 
} came in after life renowned in both the Old and 
| New Worlds for his learning and piety. He was the 
founder of a great religious sect, a stern logician, 
his mental defect being a lack of imagination. But 
| until his death, he always asserted that every detail 
| of the Hindoo’s prophecy had been fulfilled. 
| Acommon superstition, and one which we would 
| all willingly believe, is that the dead are permitted 
at the moment of departure to visit those whom they 
have loved while living. An old Philadelphia fam- 
ily has a strange legend concerning a faithful Ger- 
man servant, who was the nurse and friend of three 
generations. 

The two young ladies of the family went to visit a 
friend in the country, leaving her hale and well. 
One morning, at dawn, one of them was wakened 
suddenly, and thought she saw the old nurse beside 
her, looking sorrowfully down upon her. 

“What has happened, Justine?” she cried. 

Her sister, it is said, awoke, and saw Justine also. 
She disappeared, looking back with a smile. She 
had died at that hour, and the family still believe 
that she came to say farewell to the children she had 
loved so dearly. 

Happy guesses or optical illusions will account for 
whole generations of prophecies and marvellous 
sights that have been called supernatural,—though 
no one can doubt that both mental and physical 
phenomena, for which no laws of psychology or phi- 
losophy can account, do sometimes occur in hwnan 

| history. 
| —_———_~or———-— 


SUNDAY REST. 

The early settlers of Connecticut resolved that the 
laws of God, as revealed in the Bible, should be the 
laws of that colony until better ones could be «is- 
covered. Doubtless they erred in not distinguishing 
between the temporary and the permanent in the 
civine laws, 


She was 


But they were not wrong in believing 
that a community whose statutes were a transcript 
of God's laws would be well governed. 

Many in these days have gone to the other ex- 
treme. Their confidence in the wisdom of the Crea 
tor’s laws, especially in His provision for ove day's 
rest in seven, has been undermined. 

And yet there is an abundance of facts to endor-e 
the expediency of Sunday rest. 

A civil engineer, of large experience in the buil'l- 
ing of great public works, insists that the rest of one 
day out of seven is absolutely needed by the men of 
his profession. 

An engineer, he says, can work night and dey en 
a spurt, provided he observes Sunday. But if he 
works seven days out of the week, he will find it tell- 
ing on his intellectual and physical energy. If he 
does fourteen days’ work a week, he commits sui- 
cide. 

“The untimely death, 


continues this writer. “of 


Brunel, Stephenson, Locke, Kendall, and so many 
others, can only be explained on the score of oveT 
work.” 

These eminent engineers were crowded with w ork. 
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They had not sufficient confidence in the plans of 
the Creator to accept His provision for one day’s rest 
in seven. They thought they knew best, and they 
paid the penalty of their self-contidence. 

“One sufficient cause,” says the engineer, speak- 
ing of the mortality among the great men of his pro- 
fession, “may perhaps be detected in the habitual 
loss of the usual repose of the Sunday. For men to 
turn night into day is in itself a hard strain. Twelve 
days’ work per week will try the strongest constitu- 
tion; but make the twelve into fourteen, and the fa- 
tal result arrives with startling rapidity.” 

tHe 
THE PROSY LAWYER. 

Judges are sometimes restive under the prolix ar- 
guments of counsel. 
tact, he will break off his plea when he sees that he 
has lost the ear of the court. 
wise, and some are otherwise. 

Mr. Riggs, who flourished in New York some fifty 
years ago, Was a learned but tedious expounder of 
the law. He was destitute of tact, which destitu- 
tion, with his prolixity, occasionally 
brought him into conflict with Chancellor Kent. 

On one oceasion, Mr. Riggs. while arguing a case 


But some lawyers are 


together 


before the Chancellor, was unusually tedious. At 
last the patience of the court gave way. In his off- 
hand manner, the Chancellor intimated that his 
hint seemed to intensify 
the desire of Mr. Riggs to continue his argument. 


mind was made up. The 


He had a habit when arguing a case of pointing a 
pen at the court, and saying frequently, “Now, Lun- 
dertake to say.’ 

“Now, ff your honor please,” continued the per- 
sistent Riggs, pointing his pen at the restive Chan- 
cellor, “I undertake to say”’— 


“I don’t care what you undertake to say, Mr. 


Riggs,”’ broke out the Chancellor, 
made up.” 

“But if your honor would only hear’’— 

“Hear, Mr. Riggs! I have heard you fully, and I 
don’t want to hear another word.” 

“But if your honor please, there are some consid- 
erations I think I could adduce which would” — 

“Talk away, then!’ exclaimed the Chancellor, 
turning his chair around and looking out of the win- 
dow; “but there’s no use of it; my mind is made 
up!" 

“Now, if your honor please,” rejoined Riggs, “I 
think I may safely undertake to say’’- 


“my mind is 


“Talk away, talk away, talk all day! but ‘twill be | 


of no use.” 

Mr. Riggs, who was as amiable as he was tedious, 
seeing that even the longest argument was useless to 
ears Which would not hear, reluctantly, but without 
the slightest expression of chagrin, took his seat. 

5 —— eos 

“A MOST INCORRIGIBLE DUNCE.” 

An Irish boy, when seven years old, was placed at 
a private school in Dublin. So dull and unpromis- 
ing was he that the master, after a year’s trial, pro- 
nounced him “ta most incorrigible dunce.’ In this 
opinion the boy’s parents concurred. Thirty years 
after, that “incorrigible dunce” was the subject of 
another pronunciamento. For the British people 
pronounced him the most brilliant orator in the 


House of Commons, the brightest wit of the clubs, | 


and the best writer of English comedies. 
was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

The incident may be consoling to parents and 
teachers having to do with children whose intellect 
develops slowly. 


That boy 


It is also a Warning against the ex- 
hibition of impatience, or the pronouncing of hasty 
judgment, because a child does not learn so readily 
as his fellows. 

If Sheridan’s teacher and parents had observed 
him carefully, they would have seen that the boy, 
though dull in study, was quick-witted enough to 
hold his own with his school-mates. 

One day the conversation among the school-boys 
turned upon the rank and wealth of their respective 
fathers, 
father was ‘“‘a gentleman, professionally attending 
several of the nobility.” 

“And so is my father, and he is as good as your 
father, any day,” replied little Sheridan. 

“Ah! but your father is an actor, Dick,—a player 
on the public stage,—therefore he can’t be a gentle- 
man,” 

“You may think so,’’ Sheridan quickly shouted, 
“but I don’t. Your father Ai//s people, mine only 
amuses them.” 


” 
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THE FLYING MACHINE. 

For centuries, men have tried to invent a machine 
by means of which they could safely fly through the 


air, We have, indeed, in ancient fable, the account | 


of an attempt of this sort on the part of Ixion. 
The invention of the balloon brought ‘mankind 
nearer to this end; and it has long seemed as if the 


principle of the balloon, applied to floating the hu- | 


man body.in the air, would sooner or later succeed. 


If an advocate is gifted with | 


The son of a physician boasted that his | 


| the operator to turn the machine to the right or the 
| left,as he pleases. There seems to be little doubt of 
the effectiveness of Prof. Ritchel’s machine, which is 
| light and easily managed, and has already proved its 
flying qualities. 
a 
“No?” 

A marriage service was strangely but fatally in- 
terrupted, recently, in Cincinnati. An intelligent 
lady was engaged to be married. Learning that her 
affianced was in the habit of drinking, she kindly 
remonstrated with him, and received 

| promise to abandon the use of liquor. 
| him, and appointed the wedding day. 
The gentleman continued to visit his bride-elect; 
he also continued to drink. a fact of which she, mis- 
led by her trust in his word of honor, remained in 
ignorance until they stood side by side before the 
clergyman who was to marry them. His telltale 
| breath, as he turned towards her, betrayed that he 
had been drinking. 

There was but a moment wherein to decide, for 
the clergyman had begun the marriage service. 

“Wilt thou take this man to be thy wedded hus- 
band?” asked the minister. 

Faintiy came the response 


his solemn 
She believed 


oN »! 
minister again asked the question. 
sive, she said, **No.” 

Turning to her lover, she reminded him of his sol- 
emn promise. *You have broken it this morning,” 
she said. “A man who violates his word of honor 
to her to Whom he is ged is one to Whom IL will 


ts his wife!” 





Surprised, the 
Clear and deci- 





ne 
not trust my happiness 
Friends, relatives, and the man himself, entreated 
in vain. She remained tirm to her “No.” Was she 
| net right? 
owe 
THE LITLE FOLKS OF NAPLES. 

A recent correspondent of the Boston 
writing from Italy, says, The most prominent fea- 
tures in Naples are the children and the donkeys. 
Children are everywhere; under the horses’ feet, 
rolling in the gutters, playing on the sidewalk,— 
when there is one,—hunting for fleas on each other 
| (which they never catch), sitting in the women’s 
laps, and begging of the passers-by. 


idvertiser, 


“There is not a square yard which is not swarming 
with children. As for the donkeys (poor, patient 
| animals), they do all the hard work,—all that is not 
done by the women. These women, by the way, 
| have a pretty laborious life. 

“Often L have seen one toiling up a steep hill, with 
a big bag of meal on her back, while a man walked 
| beside her empty-handed. But to return to the don- 

keys. You see an immense bundle of white bags, or 

vegetables, or twigs, marching along towards you, 
sweeping the ground on each side. 
“When it comes nearer, there 
nose, and tail of a donkey visible; all the rest of him 
is covered up by his bundles. Sometimes on the top 
of the load sits a man, or woman, or child, and the 
poor beast plods up and down hill uncomplainingly 
with his pack. 

“Imagine a collection of filthy, narrow streets, 
| swarming with people, every one happy and talka- 
| tive and nearly every one handsome; a different odor 
| on every block, each worse than the last, and you 
| 
| 







ure the ears, and 





have Naples. 
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BIG JOE AND LITTLE JOE. 

Few can tell a pathetic story so well as Dr. Joh 
Brown, of Edinburgh, or have so many to tell. “I 
never,” said he, “can forget an incident during the 
cholera in 1832. One morning a sailor came to say I 
| must go three miles down the river to a village 
where it had broken out with great fury. 


“Off I set. We rowed in silence down the dark 
river, passing the huge hulks, and hearing the rest- 
| less convicts turning in their beds in their chains. 
| Themen rowed with all their ight; they had too 
| many dying or dead at home to have the heart to 
| speak tome. We got near the place. It was very 
| dark, but [saw a crowd of men and women on the 
shore, all shouting for the doctor. 

“We were near the shore, when I saw a big old 
man, his hat off, his hair gray, his head partly bald. 
He said nothing, but turning them all off with his 
; arm, he plunged into the sea, and before I knew 

where he was, he had mein hisarms. I was helpless 
as in infant. 
“He waded out with me, carrying me high up in 
| his left arm, and with his right levelling every man 
or woman who stood in his way. It was Big Joe, 
carrying me to see his grandson, Little Joe. He 
| bore me off tothe poor convulsed boy, and dared me 
to leave him till he was better. 

“He did get better, but big Joe was dead that 
night! He had the disease on him when he earried 
| me away from the boat, but his heart was set upon 
| his boy. Lean never forget how terribly in earnest 
| he was.” 


| 
| 


eons «er — 
| “GLAD TO SEE EACH OTHER.” 
| Lord North’s memory is not revered by the chil- 
dren of those who hated him as the minister of 
George III. But he was a good-natured man, as the 
following anecdote shows: 


Lord North and his parliamentary a Colo- 
nel Barre, both became blind towards the close of 
their lives. The two were afterwards brought to- 
gether on a certain occasion, When Lord North said, 

| *Colonel, you and I have been at variance, but I be- 

| lieve there are now no two persons in the world who 
| would be more glad to see each other.” 





Prof. Ritchel, of Connecticut, now claims to have | 


solved the problem, and to have constructed an ap- | 


paratus by which a man can sustain himself in the 
“air as easily as an oarsman guides his boat.” 

The machine devised by him is light and simple. 
A bag, inflated with gas, shaped like a horizontal 
tube, twenty-five feet long and thirteen in diameter, 


is attached to a small car, composed of light metallic 


Tods, securely fastened together. The occupant sits 
on a narrow seat, as he would on horseback, and sets 
himself in motion by means of a fan placed under- 
neath the seat, which he revolves rapidly, the fan 
making two thousand revolutions a minute. 

Another fan, in front of the car, also revolves, 
and its use is to move the machine backward or 
forward. A simple system of gearing also enables 


— +o 
THE COLORED MAN’S LIBATION. 

At the recent General Conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church, a colored preacher named John- 
son was received as a delegate from the African 
Methodist Church. In the course of his reply to an 
address of welcome, he uttered this beautiful figure: 


“Brethren, there happened in that ante-room just 
now a circumstance I shall never forget. You re- 
member that David, in the Cave of Adullam, sighed 
for water from the well of Bethlehem, and that 
three young men, at the peril of their lives, brought 
the longed-for water, which David, would not, after 
all, drink since it had been procured at the peril of 
life. Hetherefore poured out the water as a liba- 

| tion before the Lord.” 
' Said the speaker: “When I entered this room I 


r 





COMPANTO 


| was fevered. and, like David, longed for water. A 
gentleman took a goblet to serve me; during his ab- 


Realizing the chasm between us, I thought of David, 
and taking the goblet from his hand L begged that 1 
might pour out the water as a libation forever be- 
| tween his race and mine.” 

We never saw a house more stricken, thrilled, and 
melted, by speech from any human orater.— North- 
western Advocate. 

<2 
READING. 

Dr. Holland offers in Scridacr’s the following wise 

suggestion to readers: 


In these days, all men and women read something, 
but the trouble is that by reading in a single vein, 
which so strongly appeals to their individual tastes 
and personal idiosyncrasies that it is not study atall, 
they lose their power to study anything else. The 
rule for successful and profitable reading would, in 
the light of these facts, seem to be to read only what 
one does not like to read. That reading which costs 
no effort and necessarily dissipates the power of 
study, is that which we should indulge in only for 
recreation, while that which we know to be impor- 
tant in itself, and in its bearings upon broad knowl- 
edge and culture, should most engage our time and 
attention. The trouble is, not that we do not read 
enough, but that we read so much of that which 
simply pleases Us as to destroy our power to read 
that which will edify and enlarge us. 





— a 
LEARNING FOUR LANGUAGES. 


In a speech at the dinner of the Boston Latin 


told this incident, quite suggestive to parents and ed- 
ueators: 

It so happened to me that at the age of two years, 
I was taken by my parents all the way over to St. 
Petersburg in Russia, and there having spent six 
years T saw and had some opportunity to learn what 
schools were in Russia. 1 recollect but little of it, 
and that little was not pleasant. I recolleet being 
taken in a cold winte 
va to a little town opposite, where an English teach- 
er had his little school. His name was Fishwick, I 
believe. I went, as boys go always, not knowing 
what they are going to tind. About all Lreeollect of 
that period was a great deal of cold and very little 
learning. But inthe same length of time, when I 
was at home, living quietly in the family, L got four 
different languages, and could speak either one of 
them with equal facility. Now, here is a lesson in 
teaching. I went to school where Llearned nothing, 
and remained at home where | learned to speak four 
languages. 








.. ae -- 
A SHILLING WITH BRAINS. 

Brains and industry once showed what they could 
do with a little. A poor man in London, being des- 
titute, was given ashilling by a kind gentleman, who 
passedon. A year after his kindness, the gentleman 
was spoken to by a well-dressed, cheerful-looking 
man. 


“Sir,” said the fellow, “1 am bound to bless you 
and pray for you as longas I live. That shilling you 
gave me has been the making of me. 

“Bad enough [ wanted it for food, but [ was re- 
solved first to turn it round; so Ll went up and down 
one of the principal streets and collected as many 
hare-skins as it would purchase. These I sold off, 
and contented myself with such food as the protits 
would afford, still reserving the shilling as my stock 
in trade. 

“By degrees T saved a little more; and to you, sir, 
Tam indebted for the foundation of it all. But for 
your timely aid, L might have perished. Maya bless- 
ing attend you as long as you live!” 


+e 


THE PREVIOUS QUESTION. 

Those ignorant of the origin of the title “previous 
question,” used in parliamentary proceedings, will 
be instructed by reading this explanation from the 
Journal of Commerce : 


In Parliament before the vote was taken on the 
main question, the presiding ofiicer asked, ‘Shall 
the main question be now put?” This, in parlia- 
mentary practice, cut off all debate, and if it was sus- 
tained nothing further could be said until the vote 
on the main question wastaken. Hence this inquiry 
“Shall the main question be now put?’ being made 
previous to the vote, came to be called the “previous 
question.” To move the previous question Is there- 
fore to move that the main question shall be now 
put, and the effect of it, if the motion is carried, is 
to cut off all debate and all pending amendments, 
and bring the body to a vote on the main question. 





+o -— 

CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGES, 

Some one, to indicate the characteristics of Euro- 
pean languages, has said, LT would speak French to 
my lady-love, English to my horse, German tu my 
dog, and Spanish to my king.” 
that he would arrange the order somewhat differ- 
ently: 


Prof. Boyesen says 


I should by all means speak German to my be- 
loved, confident that the tenderest gradations of 
sentiment would appeal to her most irresistibly in 
that tongue. If I should ever wish to demolish a 
literary brother, and as a critic show = his weak- 
nesses (which, L hope, is an insupposable case), I 
should do it in French; were I to express, as an au- 
thor or asastatesman, my best and manliest thoughts, 
the full rational as well as emotional contents of my 
life, I should choose to do it in English; and being a 
good republican, acknowledging no king above me, 
I should not attempt to speak Spanish at all. 





a CS 
A LYING MERCHANT. 

Of a merchant who weakened his conscience by a 
habit of misrepresenting his goods to buyers, and 
finally absconded with $28,981 of other people’s 
money, the Woman's Journal says: 


His customers can remember that from the very 
first, he was in the habit of misrepresenting his 
goods to them. There are many persons who will 
recall the familiar language: ‘The very best fabric, 
of the kind, ever manufactured. I am selling it to 
you at less than the actual cost of manufacturing.” 

At one time a lady who had heard the same re- 
mark on several occasions turned away, saying, “I 
will not take the goods. I have no desire to secure 
them by paying less than the cost of manufacture, 
and no merchant can afford to do business on such 
terms.” 
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convenient tool to have in any family, 


This is a very 
Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, Jewellers, Brass Workers, 
Farmers, Bracket Sawyers, and all who have occasion to 
drill a neat hole either in wood or metal will find this 
Drill all that is required, The chuck, spindle and all its 


parts are either made from steel or malleable iron. It 1s 
74 inches in length. Besides the six sizes of drill points 
we give with the Drill, it will hold several sizes of the 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE BATTLEMENTS. 


“Through those holes in the wall,” said the Castle guide, 
“They shot at the men below; 
The aim was sure and the arrows meant death, 
When they sped from the heavy bow. 
Nhose were terrible times!” and ne shook his head, 
“It hardly seems true to say 
That hundreds of bloody men have died 
On the spot where we atand to-day.” 


"Twas beantiful Warwick! no fairer sight 
Can even fair England show, 

With its grand old towers and stately trees 
Mid the Avon’s musical flow; 

And to see it smiling so sweet and still 
In its gray, and green, and blue, 

No wonder the guide should ask with us 
If those grim old tales were true. 


“But see how the holes have been worn,” he said, 
“By the wings uf the birds who come 

To build their nests in these cosey nooks, 
Where they find a shelter and home.” 

Hed back the ivy with tender touch, 








“You never would dream,” said he, 
“How the little things chatter the livelong day, 
And how happy they seem to be.” 


So bird-son as followed the battle and blood, 
And peace takes the place of war, 
To make us forget the horror and death 
Which those dreadful centuries saw. 
O that the world would make haste to learn 
rhe truth that was taught us then,— 
That the singing birds in their peaceful nests 
Are better than mail-clad men! O. B. Le Row. 





a ee 
For the Companion, 
HAD SEEN HERSELF. 

An unchecked fault in youth often becomes a 
ruling passion and a fixed habit in middle life. 

A little jealousy may grow until it ends in the 
ruin of a home; a little too much pride, until it 
leads to wrong methods of obtaining wealth; a 
little too much temper, until it produces crime. 

Queen Elizabeth is one of the eminent queens 
of history. Her conduct at the time of the 
threatened Spanish invasion of England was truly 
noble, and places het in the front rank of hero- 
ines. Her defense of the Reformation and un- 
deviating devotion to the Protestant cause in Eu- 
rope, give her a conspicuous name among the 
protectors of the church, 

But she early exhibited a strong personal van- 
ity. She encouraged flattery, until the desire for 
it became a passion, and dwarfed her nature, 
and ruled her life. 

The nobility in her court, knowing her weak- 
ness in this respect, sought her favor by appeal- 
ing to her vanity. Sir Walter Raleigh, one of 
the most illustrious names in her reign, once 
wrote to her, when he had fallen under her dis- 
pleasure, 

“How can I live alone in prison while she is 
afar off ?—L who was once wont to behold her 
riding like an Alexander, hunting like Dian, 
walking like a Venus, the gentle wind blowing 
her fair hair about her cheeks like a nymph.”’ 

This humiliating flattery so influenced the 
Queen as to procure his pardon. 

But there came a time when her vanity could 
no longer be deceived. She sought to keep from 
sight the white hairs and wrinkles of age by 
every art, but nature did its work as with Ca- 
nute and the sea. When her form and features 
began to lose whatever of beauty they once pos- 
sessed, she tried to banish from her mind the re- 
ality that she was past her prime, by viewing 
herself in false and flattering mirrors. 

But the wrinkles grew deeper, and the white 
hairs multiplied, and her limbs lost their power, 
and her strength at last was gone. Her flatter- 
ers still fed her fondness for admiration with 
their arts, and while life offered her any pros- 
pect she still smiled upon those whom she must 
have suspected were deceiving her. 

“One day,’ says her attendant, Lady South- 
well, “she desired to see a true glass, which in 
twenty years before she had not seen, but only 
such an one as on purpose was made to deceive 
her sight."" 

rhey brought it to the poor withered Queen. 
She raised it to her face with her bony hands, 
and looked. For the first time for vears she saw 
herself, 

It was a revelation. 
again. 


Her old rage came back 
She pointed to her flatterers with scorn, 
and ordered them to quit her presence. 

Then came the Archbishop of Canterbury, dis- 
gracing his sacred office by his words. ‘*Mad- 
am,” said he, “your piety, your zeal and the ad- 
mirable work of the Reformation, afford great 
grounds of confidence for you.”’ 

But the wretchedly disenchanted woman could 
no longer be deceived. 

“My lord,’ she said, “the crown that I have 
borne so long has given me enough of vanity in 





See TOUTES 


COMPANION. 





my time. 
this hour.” 
She had seen herself, and the world also, in 
the true glass. The early bud of vanity had pro- 
duced its own fruit H, BurrERWORTH. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH’S VICTORY. 


Not long since, Levy, the celebrated cornet | 





player, had a contest with the phonog 
which the latter was the victor. 
American thus reports the struggle for victory: 


aph, in 


Fresh tin foil being adjusted on the cylinder, 
the bell of the cornet was placed near the mouth- 
piece, and “Yankee Doodle,”’ first plain, and 
then garnished -with variations of the most deco- 
rative character, assumed the form of dots on 
the foil. 

Without the loss of a note, the phonograph re- 
peated it, and not only this, but even the pecu- 
liar expression imparted by the player, and the 
triumphant kind of a flourish which brought the 
tune to a conclusion, were reproduced with won- 
derful accuracy. 

After several other popular airs had been sim- 
ilarly played, Mr. Edison showed the effect of 
turning the cylinder at different degrees of 
speed, and then the phonograph proceeded utter- 
ly to rout Levy by playing his tunes in pitches 
and octaves of astonishing variety. 

It was interesting to observe the total indiffer- 
ence of the phonograph to the pitch of the note 
it began upon with regard to the pitch of the 
note with which it was to end. 

Gravely singing the tune correctly for half-a- 
dozen notes, it would suddeniy soar into regions 
too painfully high for the cornet even by any 
chance to follow it. Then it delivered the varia- 
tions on ‘Yankee Doodle” with a celerity that 


no human fingering of the cornet could rival, in- | 


terspersing new notes, which it seemed probable 
were neither on the cornet nor any other instru- 
ment—fortunately. 

Finally the phonograph recited ‘‘Bingen on the 
Rhine” after its inventor, then repeated the po- 
em with a whistling accompaniment, then in 


conjunction with two songs and a speech, all this | 


on one tin foil, though by this time the remarks 
began to get mixed. 

Just here Levy returned to the charge, and 
played his cornet fiercely upon the much indent- 
ed strip. 

Bul. the phonograph was equal to any attempts 
to take unfair advantage of it, and it repeated 


its songs, and whistles, and speeches, with the | 
cornet musie heard so clearly over all that its 


victory was unanimously conceded, and amid hi- 
larious crowing from the triumphant cylinder 
the cornet was ignominiously shut up in its box. 


~~ 
JONATHAN NILES AND HIS FIFE. 


Washington was not the only hero of the Rev- 
olution who “couldn't tell a lie.’” A writer in 
the Ledyer relates this story: In his youth, Jon- 
athan Niles was a musician of the Revolutionary 
army. In 1778, while the American army was 
encamped at Tappan, on the Hudson, Gen. La 
Fayette had command of the advance, his par- 
ticular duty being to guard the water front; and 
in order that any attempt on the part of the ene- 
my at surprise might be guarded against, La 
Fayette issued orders that there should be no 
noise .f any kind by the troops between the 
hours of tattoo and reveille. 


Our Jonathan was one of La Fayette’s musi- 
cians, and his instrument the fife. He was a 
son of Connecticut, and he had a maimed and 
disabled brother who was a cunning artificer, 
and who,among other quaint things, had made 
the fife on which Jonathan played. It was so 
constructed that it could be blown to the shrill 
and ear-piercing notes that belong with the 
drum, or it could be so softly and sweetly 
breathed upon as to give forth notes like the gen- 
tle dulcimer. 

One evening Jonathan wandered down by the 
water's edge, and seated upon a rock, gazed off 
upon the darkly-flowing, star-gemmed flood. 
His thoughts were of his home, and of the loved 


ones; and anon came memories of the old songs | 


that had been wont to gladden the fireside. 
Unconsciously he drew his flute from his bo- 
som, and placed it to his lips. 
the moment, was a sweet song, adapted from 
Mozart, which had been his mother’s favorite. 
He knew not what he did. To him all things of 


the present were shut out, and he was again at | 


home, sitting at his mother’s feet,—and the 
charm was not broken until a rough blow upon 
the back recalled him to his senses. 

“Man! what are you doing? The general 
may be awake. If he should hear you,—ah!”’ 

It was a sentinel; and even this guardian of 
of the night afterwards confessed that he had 
listened, entranced, to the ravishing music for a 
long time before he had thought of his duty to 
stop it. 

On the following morning an orderly came to 
the spot where Jonathan had been eating his 
breakfast, and informed him that the general 
wanted to see him at headquarters. 

Poor Jonathan turned pale and trembled. He 
knew that La Fayette was very strict, and that 
in those perilous times even slight infractions of 
military orders were punished severely. As he 
arose to his feet the sentinel of the previous 
evening came up, and whispered into his ear,— 

“If it should be about the music, Jonathan, 
don’t you be alarmed. Not a soul save you and 
me knows anything about it. I can swear to 
that! Sodo you just say it wasn’t you, 
to it, and you'll come out all right.”’ 


Jonathan looked at the man pityingly. ‘What! | 


my mother’s son tell a lie like that? It would be 


I beseech you not to cugment it at ' 
| ever mean to carry, if I have my senses!’’ 


The Scientific 





In his mind, at | 


Stick | 


the heaviest load I ever carried—heavier than I 


He then went to the general’s quarters—a tent, 
pitched in a commanding site, overlooking the 
whole line he had to guard. La Fayette was 
pacing to and fro, sad and moody, as though his 
thoughts were unhappy. 

“Comrade, who are you?”’ 

‘Jonathan Niles, general.”’ 

“Last evening I heard musie down by the riv- 
er’s bank. Were you the musician?” 

“It was I, general; but I knew not what I did. 
I meant net to disobey your order. I sat and 
thought of home, and of my mother, and’’— 

The general started at the sound of that word, 
and the shadow upon his face grew soft and 
ethereal. 

“Of your—MoTHER! And I thought of mine. 
It was a theme of Mozart’s, and was my moth- 
er’s favorite. If you will be so kind, go bring 
your instrument, and play for me that strain here 
in my tent. It will do me good.”’ 

In the after years—even to his dying hour— 
the man loved to tell that story. Though he 
would never urge the truth upon any man in 
consideration of so mean a thing as the benefit 
that might result, yet he could not put away the 
thought that the sweetest and most blessed mem- 
ory of all his soldier’s experience might have 
been lost to him had he grasped at the opportu- 
nity to tell a lie on the one occasion of all his life 
when a lie might, to some, have seemed most 
opportune and profitable! 


—————————~or—___—_——- 
For the Companion. 


AFTERNOON. 
The drowsy stillness tells the day 
Is Sabbath in the summer time; 
I hear the church-bells making rhyme 
While village people come to pray. 


In meadow lands beyond the town 
Is scent and bloom of orchard trees, 
And murmur of brown honey bees 

In every white flower bended down, 

I watch the shadows of the brown 
Clouds voyaging idly and unswift; 
‘There is not breeze enough to lift 

Last summer’s sleeping thistle-down. 

And as the equal hours go by 
Into the noon and afternoon, 

One gossamer cloud, that is the moon, 

Comes bolder up the eastern sky. 

The clouds above drift side by side; 

The orioles in the cool beech aisles, 
The church-bells softened by these miles, 

Make imusic for the eventide. 

The daylight wanes within the west, 
And fails the breeze to stir the wheat; 
A startled sparrow at my feet 

Flies out, sings sweet, then drops to rest. 

GEORGE MORRIS. 
lec EN ED 


SUMMER FOODS. 
Dr. Hanaford gives in Cottage Hearth the fol- 
lowing hints about summer foods: 


It is as necessary to change our food, at the 
close of the cold weather, as our clothing. In 
the winter large amounts of fats, sweets and 
starch are used, as the means of sustaining the 
warmth of the body at about 0 degrees Fah., 
while in the summer these are not needed as 
much—the less the better. 

Instead of a relish for these the appetite de- 
mands acids, as found in the fruits, the use of 
which is as needful, as a means of promoting the 
purity of the blood and sustaining the health, 
as the lighter clothing adopted. 

It is well known that these fruits are medici- 
nal, containing just the acids needed for the ren- 
ovation of the thick blood in the early spring, 
effected by aiding in the separation of the bile, 
or waste carbonaceous matter, from the blood. 

It is the presence of this, in part at least, that 
induces fevers and the like, peed its removal must 
tend to prevent these fevers—often effected by 
proper habits of diet. 

While no such carbonaceous food is needed to 
sustain the heat as in the winter, it is manifest 
that nourishment is particularly demanded for 


health and strength, at a time when the weather | 


debilitates. 
Such will be found in the fruits, vegetables, 
the whole grain products,—the lean parts of flesh, 


fish and fowl, ete., affording only what is need- | 


ed in hot weather. 
And as it is true that in the winter about one- 


third of the food is needed simply for heat, it is | 


plain that it is judicious to diminish the food as 


fast as the summer heat advances, even though | 


the summer appetite may not always indicate 
this necessity as promptly as might be best. 
ee . 
AN OREGON BEAR FIGHT. 

A correspondent sends us a slip from an Ore- 
gon journal, containing the following narrative 
of a fieree bear fight at Tacoma, where the 
Northern Pacific Railroad proposes to terminate. 
After stating that several young men, while 
hunting on horseback, came upon two large 
bears, the narrative continues: 


They fired a them and succeeded in killing | 


one, but the other ran for the timber and passed 
out of sight, notwithstanding that one of the 
boys, Johnny Northover, put four charges of 
buckshot into him at short range. 

As the bear seemed likely to escape, Adam 
Benson said he would ride around the thicket, 
which was a short distance, and head him off. 

He accordingly started off alone and reached 


| the other side of the wood before the bear. He 


dismounted and tied his horse to a tree, and had 
waited but a few moments when the infuriated 
beast broke from the timberand rushed for him. 

He fired two shots, but the bear was upon him, 
The beast rose upon his hind legs, as Adam 
struck at him with his rifle, and knocked the 
weapon from his hands. 

Then with a stroke of his paw he felled Adam 


' to the earth, knocking him between two logs, and 
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commenced to bite and claw him. Adam held 
the beast from his throat by grasping him by the 
shaggy hair on each side of his head. 

He is a powerful young man, but he felt his 
strength beginning to fail, and he knew that his 
only hope was in the knife that he carried in his 
belt. He let go of the bear with his right hand 

‘and reached for the knife, but found it was 
| gone. 

| Thrusting the empty sheath into the bear's 
| mouth, he gave himself up for lost. The bear 
was mangling the muscle of his arm in a terrible 
manner, and would soon have killed him, had 
not Jack Barnes’ dog Rover come upon them. 

The dog attacked the bear fiercely, and com- 
pelled him to leave Adam, who managed to 
crawl upon his horse, and rode back to where 
the rest of the party had stopped to skin the 
other bear. ¥ 

When he reached them he was too weak to tell 
them what had happened. His friends carried 
him home, and on the way he managed to tell 
them that he was not anxious to box with a bear 
soon again. 

The hunters went to look for the bear, but 
found he had escaped. As Benson's injuries are 
all flesh wounds it is thought he will soon recoy- 
er, but he may lose the use of one arm. 


> 


SAVED. 

The noble impulse of self-forgetfulness and 
humane help in a fellow-being’s danger is just as 
well exhibited when a comedy instead of a trag- 
| edy is at the end of it. The San Francisco News 
| Letter tells this highly pathetic story: 


A couple of children, playing at the corner of 
Pine and Kearny Streets, heard proceeding 
from the sewer opening a faint and evidently 
much exhausted voice calling for help. Some 
|one, apparently a child, had evidently fallen 
down the trap, and was in imminent danger of 
suffocation. 
| The news was soon communicated to the 
assers-by, and in a few moments tools were 
rought and the pavement was being rapidly 
torn up. In a short time a dense and excited 
crowd had congregated, and the sand and stones 
tlew in a perfect shower. 

No one held back. Kid-gloved dandies took 
their places beside sturdy draymen. As fast as 
one man came up exhausted, another promptly 
stepped into his place. Gen. McComb’s well- 
known form could be seen in the midst of the 
workers, while Auditor Maynard desperately 
.tore up the compact soil with his bare fingers. 

At intervals the voice from the sewer could be 
heard gasping,— 

“Help! Hurry up!’ and the like. 

Colonel Barnes came by, shouting some en- 
couraging words down the hideous opening, and 
tlinging aside his coat, seized a just-relinquished 
pick. 

At this juncture the scene was rendered more 
intense by the appearance of a poor woman from 
a neighboring alley. She had just missed her 
little boy, and with the unerring intuition of ma- 
ternity, guessed it was her Johnny who was 
slowly smothering down in that frightful hole. 
With terrified shrieks, she alternately wrung her 
hands and covered her face with her apron. The 
sight of the poor crushed creature brought tears 
into the eyes of many a stalwart man present. 

Actors, lawyers, brokers,—even the mayor him- 
self took hold with a will to rescue the buried 
unfortunate,—-some with sticks, for lack of better 
tools, some with pieces of tin cans, some with 
their bare hands, all eagerly lent their aid in 
that moment of terror and distress. 

In just twenty-two minutes from the first 
/alarm the sewer level was reached. The last 
spadeful of earth was thrown aside by Mr. Scott, 
of Wells & Fargo, when, amid the deafening 
cheers of the immense crowd, the little prisoner 
emerged, dripping and almost dead, from his 
critical —- It was a parrot, that had left 
its perch in front of a neighboring bird-store, 
and had fallen down the trap, and—but that’s all. 


eae 
CRUSHED BY AN ANAGRAM. 
Isaac D'Israeli (father of the Prime Minister of 
England), in his “Curiosities of Literature,’’ re- 
lates how a noted person, who made a trade of 
conjuring with anagrams, was balked finally in 
court with a turn of her own trick. 





| Lady Eleanor Davies, the wife of the celebrat- 
ed Sir John Davies, the poet, was a very ex- 
_ traordinary character. She was the Cassandra 
of her age; and several of her predictions war- 
ranted her to conceive she was a prophetess. As 
her prophecies in the troubled times of Charles 
I. were usually against the government, she wes. 
at length, brought by them into the Court of 

High Commission. The prophetess was not a 

little mad, and fancied the spirit of Daniel was 
, in her, from an anagram she had formed of her 

name. - 
| “ELEANOR DAVIES, reveal @ Daniel.” 

The anagram had too much by an J, and too 
little by an s, yet Daniel and reveal were in it, 
and that was sufficient to satisfy her inspirations. 
The court attempted to dispossess the spirit from 
the lady, while the bishops were in vain reason- 
ing the point with her out of the Scriptures. to 
no purpose, she poising text against text. ne 
of the deans of the arches, says Heylin, shot her 
through and through with an arrow borrowed 
from her own quiver. He took a pen and at last 
hit upon this excellent anagram: 


“DAME ELEANOR DAVIES, never so mad a ladiv.” 


The happy fancy put the solemn court inte 
laughter, and Cassandra into the utmost dejec- 
tion of spirits. Foiled by her own weapons, her 
spirit suddenly forsook her, and she either never 
afterward ventured on prophesying, or the 2na- 
gram perpetually veuninaed her hearers of het 


state—and we hear no more of this prophetess! 
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For the Companion. 


THE EGG. 

Ob how shall I get it? how shall I get it? 
A nice little new-laid egg; 

My grandmother told me to run to the barnyard 
To see if just one I could beg. 

Moolly-cow, moolly-cow, down in the meadow, 
Have you any eggs, I pray ? 

The moolly-cow stares as if I were crazy, 
And solemnly stalks away. 

Doggie, doggie, perhaps you may have it, 
That nice little egg for me, 

But doggie just wags his tail and capers, 
And never an egg has he. 

Now Dobbin, Dobbin, I’m sure you must have some 
Hid away in your manger there; 

But Dobbin lays back his ears and whinnies 
With “Come and look if you dare.” 

Piggywig, piggywig, grunting and screaming, 
Are you crying “Fresh eggs for sale”? 

No! piggy, you’re very cold and unfeeling, 
With that impudent quirk in your tail. 

You wise old Gobbler, you look so knowing 
I’m sure you can find me an egg; 

You stupid old thing! just to say gobble, gobble, 
And balance yourself on one leg. 

Oh how shall I get it? how shall I get it? 
That little white egg so small. 

I’ve asked every animal here in the barnyard, 
And they won’t give me any at all. 

But after I’d hunted until I was tired, 
I found, not one egg, but ten! 

But you never would guess where they were all hid- 

den, 
Right under our old speckled hen! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


ee —- 
For the Companion. 
PAYING OFF THE MILLER. 


Sim Tyler and Bud Sampson sat whispering 
behind their raised desk-lids. 

The school-room was so quiet and the whisper- 
ing so loud, that the tired little woman on the 
platform heard it, and came softly up behind 
Sim, to see what it was all about. 

“Get out!’ cried Sim, suddenly, 
smart pull at his hair. 
don’t stop that!" 

(I don’t know whether teachers do such things 
nowadays; but this was in the days of hair-pull- 
ing, when boxed ears and rapped knuckles were 
taken as a matter of course.) 

“Tll have a word with you two, after school!’’ 
said Miss Anderson, shutting down the desk- 
lids. 

Sim gave one scared, upward glance, saw who 
it was, and subsided into red-faced studiousness. 
He remembered that in these after-school inter- 
views, “from words they often came to blows.” 

“Ehm! ehm!’’ coughed Bud, across the aisle, 
when Miss Anderson’s back was turned. 

Sim caught a dirty white note in the leaves of 
his ‘“Colburn.’’ This was the note: 


feeling a 
“Tell. teacher ’f you 


“Git al the boys you can and all the tin pans and 
girls and things to mak a nois and then les al giv old 
dodge a reggler Serrynaidar surv him rite for or- 


dren us out the mil wunt it.’ 


Sim turned the note over and wrote ‘‘al rite’’ 


| Without detecting any signs of uneasiness on the 
| part of the miller. 


drum ina corner. ‘Guess he wouldn't have left 
this round, if he’d known we was coming! ”’ 

‘Don’t it make a_ splendid racket?’ said 
round-faced Susy Piper, thumping away with 
both her dimpled fists on one of her mother’s 
milk-cans—the only thing she had been able to 
appropriate without suspicion. 

“Don’t you b’leeve he hears what a noise we’ re 
making?” asked Sim, a little anxiously, when 
they had drummed vigorously for half an hour 


“Yes, course,’’ answered Bud. 
and won't speak, that’s all. 
he has to.” 

So they pounded away for another half-hour, 
with an energy worthy of a better cause. 

‘‘Awful hot!’’ sighed Jemmy Allen, one of the 
smaller boys, fanning his red face with a limp | 
straw hat. ‘Don’t you s’pose he’s ever going to 
speak? It’s such fun to hear him rave when he’s | 
mad—if he don’t catch you! ”’ 

“O!” said Bad, reassuringly. ‘Don’t give up | 
yet. He's most crazy now. I saw the corners | 
of his mouth twitch when he emptied that sack | 
of meal.”’ 

“I’m going home!’’ whined two or three, as! 


“He's mad, 
Le’s keep at it till 





the half-hours slipped away, and the jolly miller 
went in to his five o’clock supper. 
“O don’t!” cried Bud and Sim, together. 





on the other side; then sent it back with that en- 
dorsement. Miss Anderson was prowling around 
distrustfully, and Bud crammed it into his pock- 
et, with a hasty glance at Sim’s answer. But 
pockets have other holes sometimes than those 
at the top, and notes have a way of slipping 
through to the floor. Bud's did. 

“The little good-for-nothings! ’’ said Miss An- 
derson, picking it up at recess. ‘I hope Mr. 
Dodge will give them a good horse-whipping. 
I'll tell him so!” 

Five minutes later a small boy was on his way 
to the mill, with a note from the teacher, inform- 


ing the miller of the childish bit of revenge the | 


boys were planning. The miller’s blue eyes 
twinkled with fun as he read it! 

“Think they’re going to drum me out of camp, 
do they?” he said, chuckling merrily. “I'll fix 
em!” 

Two o'clock came, and with it an ominous 
sound of rattling pans, and drums, and things 
to make a noise. Rub-a-dub-dub! up the hill 
they came, rub-a-dub! They tramped into the 
mill. The dusty miller pushed his dusty hat off 
his forehead, and gave the little army the bene- 
fit of one long stare, then turned to his work 
Without a single word. 

“Goody!’’ cried Bud, spying an immense 


“Just wait and keep drumming. He'll come out 
pretty quick, and then you'll see fun. He can 
scold ever so much better’n Miss Anderson. 
Keep a-drummin’!”’ 

Rub-a-dub-dub! how the old mill rang! Such 
a Babel of sounds was surely never heard before 
within its walls 

The miller came out at last. He looked cool 
and comfortable, and his eyes twinkled more 
than ever. 

“Well, boys and girls,” he said, cheerily, 
“tired, be ye? ’Fraid ye’ve worked too hard 
| for such a hot afternoon. I'm any quantity 
obliged to ye for coming up—been thinking of 
sending for a host on ye to come and drum my 
rats away. Plagued me most to death all the 
spring; but I guess this'll fix ’em. I see this ’ere 
| big drum into Boston the other day, and thinks 
says I, that’s the very thing to skeer ’em with. 

‘‘Well! s’pose you want to go get some supper 
now. Can’t pay ye much, ’cept in good will. 
Here’s a cent apiece all ’round to buy some can- 
dy with. When ye don’t want to play, come up 
and help me again some time. Good-night! ” 

The children stood there for a minute or two 
—a blank-faced company; then turned and 
marched in a melancholy procession down the 
hill. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The jolly miller laughed as he heard Bud mut- 
ter sorrowfully, ‘‘Sold for a cent!” 
ANNA F. BURNHAM. 
A NEAT LITTLE GIRL. 

Little Miss Tidy | 
Is neat as a pin; 

She wipes her feet neatly | 
Whene’er she comes in. 

She folds her clothes smoothly 
When going to rest; 

Of all little girls, 
She’s the nicest and best. 


eo 


QUEER TOM. 

Tom Flossofer was the queerest boy I ever 
knew. I don’t think he ever cried. I never saw 
him cry. If Fleda found her tulips all rooted up 
by her pet puppy, and cried, as little girls will, 
Tom was sure to come around the corner whist- 
ling, and say: 

‘What makes you cry? Can you ery tulips? 
Do you think every sob makes a root or a blos- 
som? Here, let’s try to right them!”’ 

So he would pick up the poor flowers, put 
their roots into the ground again, whistling all 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
METAGRAM. 

I am passing quickly by, 
Time is causing me to tly. 

Change my head, and you will see 
What the greenest leaf will be. 
Change again, a groan or sigh 
Often tells that lam nigh; 
Should you do this thing be sure, 
Robes the best, could not endure. 
Change again, and without doubt 
They will last the season out. 
Change again, a fruit so nice 

One could eat it in a trice. 

One more change, and you will see 
What to some one I would be. 
Still another head will tell 
Where I wish a friend to dwell. 
Change again, and you will know 
Where the cowards choose to go. 
Still another head explains 

What o'er thema mastery gains. 
Change again, and you will know 
What the dandy loves to show. 
Change again; this not to do 
Would a trial be to you. 

Still another change—’tis true! 
Patience teaches us to do. 

And an animal—a kind 

Bravest hunters like to tind. H. H. D. 


2. 
A SCHOOLBOY’S LETTER, CONTAINING HIS OUTFIT, 
TWENTY HIDDEN ARTICLES. 


DEAR PA,—Perhaps you will think it ever so late 
for me to be sending you a letter, but it is not as late 















the time, make the bed look smooth and fresh, 
and take Fleda off to hunt hens’ nests in the 
barn. Neither did he do any differently in his 
own troubles. One day his great kite snapped 
the string and flew away far out of sight. Tom 
stood still a moment, and then turned around to 
come home, whistling a merry tune. 

“Why, Tom,”’ said I, “‘aren’t you sorry to lose 
that kite?” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? I can't take more 
than a minute to fee! bad. ‘Sorry’ will not bring 
the kite back, and I want to make another.” 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

‘Poor Tom,’ cried Fleda, ‘‘you can’t play any 
mo-0-0-re!”’ 

‘7’m not poor, either. You cry for me; I don’t 
have to do it for myself, and I have a splendid 
time to whittle. Besides, when I get well, I 
shall beat every boy in school on the multiplica- 
tion table; for I say it over and over till it makes 
me sleepy, every time my leg aches.”’ 

Tom Flossofer was queer, certainly; but I 
wish a great many more people were queer that 
way. 

= 4m 





A WoMAN forgot to send home some work on 
Saturday. On Sunday morning she told her lit- 
tle niece to put on her things and take the bun- 
dle under her shawl to the lady’s house. ‘‘No- 
body will see it,’”’ she said. “But is it not Sun- 
day under my shawl, aunt ?’ asked the child. 





as it might be. You remember that last letter of 
|; yours gave me permission to answer at my leisure. 
Iam so tired of school; to grub all day at one’s 
studies, week in, week out, is hard work, and I long 
for a resting spell. Ere long it will come, for the 
holiday term opens in two weeks, as you have read 
| ere this in the Era, Serve meas 1 deserve, but if 
= will let me go to see Uncle Omar, blessings will 
2 invoked on your head when hands clasp on get- 
ting to his home. 
| Old Dea. Pogram, Mary’s father, visited the school 
| yesterday, and I suppose, by the way he pencilled 
| down items, that he intends to publish a report. 1 
expect he believes us all a “scrub lot,” terribly hard 
to nab at mischief. No doubt the light of his criti- 
cism will shoot many a sarcastic ray on some of our 
dark doings, which will make some hearts ache long 


' 
| and severely. 


I have written long enough, according to our rule. 
Respectfully, your son, SCHELL, 


3. 


HIDDEN SQUARE WORD. 
“Each sentence contains one word of the square, in their 


1. He will win every prize. 

2. It was a wild bid, eagerly made, 
3. Is the pine aromatic? 

4. Her ear never was pierced. 


4. 


REVERSAL. 
I turn the tide; I block the way; 
I wreck the noblest ships; 
Across me flows a fiery stream 
That scorches human lips; 
Before me stands the scowl of crime, 
Behind, the judge’s whips. 


Reverse, and lo! we see a youth 
Most generous and fair, 

Who wore the crown in after years 
1e t loves to wear, 
A-singing of his ‘Nannie 0,” 
Along the banks of Ayr. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. To seize suddenly. 
2. A Scripture name. 
3. A polite appellation. 
4. To scatter hay. 
The initials form the name of a tenement built by 
the finals. 


WAKE Rosry. 





Conundrums. 


When a lady faints, what figure does she need? 
You must bring her 2. 

Why is there such an expression used as the “sea of 
literature’? Because all new books are “outward 
bound.” 

What word which reads the same backwards or 
forward, by having a consonant prefixed, and a con- 
junction annexed, will make a city of a Western 
State? (C-level-and,) level. 

If a squirrel should find 9 ears of corn and carry 
away 3 ears every day, how long would it take to 
carry away the 9 ears? 9days,—1 ear of corn and his 
own 2 ears (on his head) each day. 

What is it that has neither wings nor legs, and yet 
| flies fast, and is not stopped by rocks, rivers or walls’ 
e voice. 








| 
| 
| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Belgium, Greece, Norway, Germany, Den- 


mark, Spain, Wales, Italy, Holland, Ireland, Eng- 
| land, Sweden, Scotland, 
| Turkey, Austria, Russia. 
2. TEn, meLon, wheat, bacon, watch, urn, dalsy, 
cricket, mit, match, eye—-ELEcrRIcITY. 
No, On. Ai, la. Aram, Marya. 
Nabual, Laban. 


ungary, Portugal, France, 


3. Aven, Neva. 
Uri, bru, Uri. 
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The sunsenivrton Price of the COMPANION is 


seen for a long way in the white sea, leaving a long | 
trail of sparks behind him as he darted about. 


the ship did not mind it. 


THE JULY 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


the fermentation of the excess of food, which, of! 
course, is net digested, but, as in any other warm 
place, must first ferme nt and then decay, producing 





The German Zither, or Piano Harp, 
This is the vest low-priced stiameau tistru 
ment inthe world, and produces as fine and 
















At last he took up his position, gave a tremendous | 









start, and exme head on to the ship with all his | « varbonic acid gas, or “wind.” It follows that the melodic ont ghee * ee With 
might, striking her abaft the main chains, a little be- | means intended for its exclusion—the pre-occupancy ae 1s P; Taal wiliierts ab 44 - og. 
low the copper line, with a shock that was plainly | of the stomach by food—not only increases this gas, pitch; will play any tune; can. = 
felt on board. It was a case of hardest fend off; | but burdens the system, deranges the organs of di- | learned in a very short time; 


But poor grampus just | gestion, sowing the seeds of dyspepsia. | splendid for vocal accompani- 
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laid over and quivered on his side as long as he was |“ ‘Enough is as good as a feast,’ since only a given } ments or dancing music; is very 
in sight, and never came near us any more. amount is needed—only what can be digested, made | hands ‘thie Is na ade of highly ti: 

into blood and then carried into every part of the peqeall hard woud, thay 

ee >---— 7” » 3 3 » sens : mg tae 

body. More than this must derange—disease It is especially adapted 

P . 7 for the ladies, with whom 

THE a it is a great favo.ite. {1 


The “vaulting ambition” 


| 

| 

AMBITIOUS NEWSBOY. 
which plans great enter- | 

| 


A newsboy, with three or four morning papers | 
under his arm, called into a Woodward Avenue jew- 
elry store, and inquired,— 


| lists: 


“I AM GOING.” 


Two enraged duellists met upon the dark and 
bloody ground. Just as their swords are about to 
be handed to them, the first enraged duellist, in a 





your child dias any musi- 


- : a a cal taste, allow it to be 
| prises, with insufficient means to execute them, is} 4 paris journal has the following hit at the duel- cultivated, and if you 
thus satirized by the Detroit ree Press: ean’t afford the high- 


Piano or Organ, get 

ano-Harp. It gives 
the basis of a Thor- 
ough Musical Edu- 


| pry 








“Kin you tell me the price of a woman’s gold | voice trembling with suppressed bravery, says,— ee aie produced 
watch,—one o’ them kind as winds up by twistin’ the “One of us two must remain on this held!’ similar to a fine Visas 


knob?”’ | 

“You mean a stem-winder,” answered the clerk. 
“You can yet a pretty good one for about sixty dol- 
| lars.’ 


“You're talking,” = says the s second enraged duellist. 
“And it shall be you,’ ys the first enraged duel- 
list, “for I'm going.’ (Goes with the veloc ity of a 





| quarter horse.) 





and itean be much more 
easily learned. Children 
and grown :eople alike 
are delighted with it. We 
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money ina registered letter. All postimasters are re-| «Three hundred’ll take it, will they?’ | . — ormation: been retailed in this country tor $5. Do not contonnd ae 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, “Vex,” | Oliver Cromwell was a very stern man. He de- , S¥herior and finely tuned instrument with an interio 
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money b 





lhree weeks are require 
us before the date opposite 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent, Four name cannot be found on our 
books tiless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible antil arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


your name on 





DROW? 





NG ACCIDENTS. 

One of the melancholy features of summer is the 
number of drowning accidents that oceur during 
the warm months, In the beautiful weather, many 
persons, oll and young, resort to boating and bath- 
ing by the seashore and on river, lake and pond; and 
it ix very hard, especially for boys and girls, to be- 
lieve that amid such pleasant scenes and sports there 
lurks actual danger to life. 


after receipt of | 


Publishers | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| from him, and being 


Yet danger is often nearest when least thought of; 
and it is wise always to bear in mind the sad possi- | 
bilitics ef wind and wave. | 

‘To learn to swim should be the first care of those 


of both sexes and of all ages whose opportunities or 


tastes lead them to resort to pleasures on the water. 


One of the dangers to the swimmer is that of being | 


BeTZeK 
often fatal. It 
eramp very rarely really renders a person powerless. 

If one 


of mind: 


is well to remember, however, the 


is seized with it, he should not lose presence 


ni give up. The pain is hard to bear; 


1 with cramp, which comes suddenly, and is too } 


but | 


“Thanks,” said the boy as he backed out. He sat 
down, with his back to the wall, figured with a pen- 
cil on the margin of one of his papers, and presently 
soliloquized ,— 

“Three hundred for the pin, and sixty more for 
the wateh,—that’s three hundred and sixty. Them’s 
my Santa Claus presents for maw and paw, and [I’ve 





stroyed Charles I. by repeated beheadais. After this, 
he was never known to smile, but was frequently | 
heard pensively to murmur, “If I had only served | 
my God as I have served my King, he would never 
have deserted me in my old age.” 





and poorly tuned one mi 4 a this country and sold tf 
ISP 


LDING «& © 0., 
Boston, Mass. 


“THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 


—[—S SS ee 


the same price. 





ater Street, 





got eighty- one cents on hand, and two wee ks more to As ice disappears under a July sun, so fat disap- A Companion for the ARTIST, TovRist 
work in! Yere’s your mornin’ papers! pears under the use of Allan’s Anti-Fat. Those having and psoas tr at the Ci ca” oa and 
uselessly tried other remedies pe spenipoohe ee cert ee 


* “ - 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE 
The 
rough episodes. 


LION. 
of pastoral life is not without its 
The Chico (Cal.) Record says: 


ronance 


Last week, 2 sheep-herder in the employ of Seth 
Howland, of Big Meadows, started from their camp, 
a short distance from Prattville, to look up some 
missing sheep. While travelling among the timber, 
he espied ahuge California lion only ashort distance 
armed with a Winchester re- 
the animal, which was a very 
arge one of its species. The man hit the lion, but 
only wounded it, and uttering the shrill seream 
which all mountaineers know so well, the now thor- 
oughly infuriated animal rushed at the sheep-herder. 
The marksman tried to throw another cartridge into 
the chamber of the rifle, but from some cause it 
stuck fast, and finding that he could not use the 
weapon, the herder turned and ran. He had gone 
only a few feet when he tripped and fell to the 
ground, and before he could rise, the animal was 
upon him. At this instant, another party of hunt- 






it 


- ating rifle, he fires 





ers happened on the scene, and one of them hastily 
fired at the lion, at which he left the man upon the 
ground and retired into the forest. The herder was 
only slightly injured. 


a 
A JOKER CAUGHT. j 
What happened to the man who attempted to play | 
a practical joke on his wife is thus told: | 


One night a smart young man, who lives in a cer- | 
tain city, found a toad hopping around in the gar- 








are readily reduced from 
two to five pounds per week by this great remedy for cor- 
pulence. Sold by druggists, Com. 





T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and Novelties | 
ierms free. G. A, HARPER & }sRO., Cleveland, 0. 


BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 


CARD PRINTER Send 10 cents for fifty differ- 
ent samples of our Moonlight 
‘ards. FRANKLIN LITHOGRAPH CO., Boston, 
to agents 


$3 A DAY iis" FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J. 1H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. | 


ELEPHONE CARDS. The latest novelty. 
Cards, with name, 25 cts. 
alike), 25cts. 50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ets. 50 Scroll (no name), | 
15 cts. TRY MASON & CO, Boston, Mass. | 
Photographic Apparatus, 50e (so simple that ny boy 
irl can photograph perfectly at once), contains the 
necess: chemicals, irl aril frame, albumean paper.neg- 
ative, directions, ete. Wortn Bros Sixth St., R. ¥. 


Ay , TELEPHONE COMPLETE $4. 


Works perfectly 144 miles. The only i 





25 | 











| strument having latest improvements in connections 
{ and insulators. 
| KENT, 


All onr salesmen are doing well. 
WOODMAN & N & CO,, 25 Congress Street, Boston. 


“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap inthe World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 


Ps ee one bait willcatch 
=e Twenty Tish. 














| MANUFACTURING 





25 uniqne Cards (no two | —— 





changed to either Stool or ane in 30 see. 

Obtained of dealers, Wooden Head, 
Metal Head, $250. Address WE 
sndbury “ '.. Boston, Mass Mas 


EDUCATE 
YOUR BOYS! 
Givethem a Printing Press, 


ALL PRICES—FROM $1, to $100. 


BUSINESS MEN 
Do your own Printing. “Economy 
is The best and cheapest 
. F. W. Dorman, 
3altimore, Ma, 
Price List Sent Free, 


onds. 






cO., 














19 German St. 





St. Louis, November 10, 1877. 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Co., boston,—tThe relief the 
Jonas Waitcome’s AsTHMA REMEDY afforded me was 
perfect; I have not hada bad night since taki: git. This 
complaint has troubled me for a long auncens I have 
tried many things, but in no case found any relief until 
your REMEDY came to hand. IT most cheerfully recom- 
mend it toany one troubled with IInyv Fever or Asthma, 
for it is the only remedy ever used by me with any 
effects. Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs. MASON & Gorpon, Lawyers, 
5l7's Chestnut Street, 
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if the victim to it wi ruggle against it, he may, i , bs r r \ No.1, for ordinary fishing, smallgame, &c.35¢. | Ty 
if the victim to it will - ugele — . ” mays!) den, and thought it would be a capital joke to put it | No. 2, forlarge fish, fish, mink, muskerats, &e. 75C6 | ROLLING SHAIRS 
nearly every ease, overcome it. Another thing to in a table«lrawer and let it hop out suddenly and Sent bv mail. é "BRIDE &CO., | 
bear in mind is, that drowning often occurs, in the | frighten his wife. Before he closed the drawer, he | Mfrs, 297 Broadway, New-York, 
mee of 4 the most expert swimmers, from other | W88 called into an adjoining room, and forgot all | Send logue on) Iti 4 “ention this ‘ 4 
a is - . ap és ar : a ? ‘ : : eh about the toad, which, during the night, hopped out | ntinnsne ee 2 ice) BATOFE. 
causes than eriump. wy may be seized with spasm | on the floor, and crawling into a vacant boot, passed | TPHERE is no excuse for these who drag their! Send for 
of the heart, svyneope, or faintness, or many other a pleasant night of it. | . ages yo ye oo rig socked sintos mt con pany. Shokan Cirevlar to 

. Sams : ar : ve | The ne rping > se ; she, a few doses o er’s arsapari a would ¢ na | 
forms of exhaustion; and this warns us, swim we | a oo eee. = hou pene sap ean by | their murky blood and restore their health and vigor. __ For iDINe CHAIR €O., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
never so well, to be careful how we swim off to a} S2Ueks of masculine distress, and an old woman, On | ye mnddy victims of bili ms disease, have some regard | 

» : the other side of the street, going home from mar- | gor your neighbors, if not for yourse! lves. 
distance where help, in case of such an attack, ean-| ket, was knocked nearly senseless by a flying boot | ; anes &e Pris ts Ia. BARLOW’ $ INDIGO BLUE 
not reach us that came ¢ rashing through the front window. | ai a a — at : bell oath : 

_ The smart man said this custom of playing pene 4 Best & Cheapest ik $3 I OSS wei: “s poe Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
" “ 4 we meg Langer size and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
eal jokes on people was as dangerous as it was fool For business, pleasure, young orold | Grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 
A MODERN “HARRY GILL.” ish, and if he ever caught anybody fooling around uy Catalozue of Presses, Type, Etc., | “'° 8 eve ae. ASK him ee . 
p> , . | his boots again with toads or anything else, he would . (fe for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. | D. 8. WILT BERGER, Proprietor, 
More than half a century ago, Wordsworth told in | teach them a salutary lesson. Ye EXCEL STO® ___ Meriden, Conn 


a ballad the “true story” of “Harry Gill,” 
“The neighbors tell, and tell you truly, 
His teeth they chatter, ehatter still. 

At nicht, at morning, and at noon, 


*Pis all the same with Harry Gill,- 


of whom | 


Beneath the sun, beneath the moor 
Hist eth they ehatter, chatter still!” | 
Young Harry found, one cold night, “old Goody 
Blake” pulling sticks from his hedge. She was very 
poor, her fire was low, and the hedge was near by. | 
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MAKE-BELIEVE SUGAR. 
Kind-hearted people who try to be hospitable 
yond their means 
rd turn, and their 
lottesville (Va.) Chronicle s 


pe- 
likely to do themselves an 
The Char- 


are 
guests too. 
lvs: 

A clergyman travelling in the mountains of West 
Virginia put up for the ht at the house of a pious 
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” PATENTS. 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
No Patent, No Pay. 


Washington, 
Send for circular. 





THE “WONDER BOX” 


Contains 12 Sheets Pape 4 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 
1 Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Motto, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Si.jioucttes, 
26 Love Mottoes, 8 P fatter is for Fancy Work, 112 Decalvw manie, 
132 mmnoeeet neh ep 100 Gilt, Silver, nd "Fancy Orna 












No. 233 North Second Street, 
VPHILADPELP NIA. 











He shook her fiercely by the arm, erying, “I've } ok Jady, who never refused to entertain stran: zers, 1 Penhold der, 2 Be Book Marks, 2) Wood Splints, § Black: Tutlets § / 
caught you, then, at last!’ Goody, dropping on her | lest haply an angel might be turned from her door wing tg 7 ee Prenat al $1.45. Postan es sett Jmitations. 
knees, prayed, | unawares. Sh 1ortly after his arrival, supper was an-| ¢aken. J. SAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ennwinnicionieas ete iepeaiaaeen otal 
} nounced, and the old lady, after a blessing had been é6 Long Ago.” Estabrooke’s most 
“God! who art never out of hes | invoked, began to rattle the cups and saucers pre- ! ! & ET oth ir song. Old man aint him- 
Oomeay he nevermore be warm | paratory to the matronly ceremony of pouring out CEAPEST! BINT MOST NURABLR! Hae os _ ~ . pele eg Did you 
And he never was. } and handing around the hot coffee. It was custom- ever call me, Darling? Vane. My heart is tull of — 
5 : : f o » the ! re > £ thee. P. ream of L ve. Aucle Creedimore Galop. 
The ballud was recalled by the following curious » ~ So ’ a js vad entitle erate Manufactured by B: ~E rie Notes. De t. ve pece, introducing 
story, told in the Meridian (Miss.) Mercury: “j , ake sueer i oy? cracking whip, over the bridge, tlly-ho, &e , ke. Furest- 
, . d on a = cht | tie dhs 1 ory ¢ l thirsty | UNION HAMMOCK (0, ville Waltz. ‘cide. These S new 3-page pieces are in 
About a year ago, a young man named James zoe fT Fae te Ce ey RA CRESS ie LY No.of MusicaL Hours. 25 ets. Sent 8 months 
Knox began to be affeeted with symptoms as if} evangelist, ‘and I'll be obliged if you make it toler- for $1,(cash or stamps). W. 


freezing, and 
means to warm him up, they were unable to do so, 

The sensations of extreme cold which he expe ri- | 
enced grew worse and worse, until, even in the hot- 
test weather of summer, he would wrap himself in 
heavy blankets and sit before blazing fires, in a 
vain effort to keep himself warm. 

The other day, when returning home from a doc- 
tor’s office, he complained of being colder than ever, 
lay down in the bottom of the wagon, and died be- 
fore he reached his house, apparently 
death, though the thermometer 
in the shack 


indicated 90 degrees 
+e 
BUMPED HIS HEAD. 
Capt. A. M 
Journal of his 
ocean picture off the east coast of South America: 


I. Knott, in his account in the Boston 


While crossing the equatorial belt, we had several 
very striking night scenes. 


though the physicians tried every | 


freezing to | 


experiences at sea, gives the following 


While the sky hung like | 


ably sweet. 

The old lady began to twist in her chair, adjust 
her spectacles, and look searchingly around the ta- 
| ble. She dipped the spoon desperately in the blue 
china sugar-bowl, but it rettled ominously against 








GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


| (> Descriptive Price List 
sent on application. 


HamnmnOck 


" = 
the sides of the empty vessel. At lastshe summoned | sy TAKE IT 
courage to tell the truth, and said, “Stranger, we EASY. 


haint it.” 


a 


A BOY'S EXPERIENCE. 


he would have an “experience.” 
turned from a two years’ tramp. 


He has just re- 


An Indiana boy, having read dime novels, thought 


A Genuine 
f}Union Web 
Hammock for 
4 only ML TS. 
These are not cheap 
gouls: they are the 
very best made, and 











we offer them at this 
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Musie worth R224. G 
| Richardson « C 0., +» 37 Temple Pr lace, Boston, _ Box 287; 


Of the tmost peawiifal Chromo, Reward, Mote 
toand Busin - z ards ever made for 25 cents. 
J. YHAM & + O., Boston, Mass. 


. pra 

At New Orleans, he took a fever; at Galveston ins ERY comparatively low Per day se a our &x1@ Oil Mat Chromos 

Texas, he had an arm broken; and at Houston, two price simply to in- Send 50 ce wt for one dozen and grand new Cat- 
Ty wenn ti sai “Papen ep troduce them. They are inevery way superior to the best | alogue. J. LATHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 


| of his ribs were injured as he was pushed from a 
freight train. He was wounded by a pistol ball 
while driving a herd of cattle, and has been beaten | 

| until life was nearly extinct. In order to keep from | 

starving, he has sold papers, blacked boots, worked | 
in a livery stable, theatre and restaurant, cut timber | 








imported Hammocks, as they are not made of Ss or 
| vegetable tiore, but of the very best fishing cord, and will 
last alifetime. Every mesh is wove independent of an- 

and they will not rip or unravel. They are the 
ind most pliable Hammock » ade, and will not 
stretch or sag. Every one should own a Hammock, as 
| they give more enjovment and comfort than perhaps any 
















THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


JER Has a Pad differing from all others, 8 
¥S cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 


aun impenetrable fune " s > Se ouk ww & i ani ~ =) dapts were sag 
light : p as thon gh it. ~ e ‘milk Les = peed pn“y > —_ “ - a ruficient “experi- | other article; especially if you are going into the country, ot the bade mil an -- age 
would strike against our ship's side, break Second ence,”’ and now wants to stay at home. | you need one, For campers-out, tourists and sportsmen, airs sy T tt 

> m rif ide, break, and senc | they are invaluable. If you want to enjoy the warm dW 
a gleam over all the sails like the most powerful cal- | - - stunmer afternoons and evenings, buy a good Hammock. me yous pressure 
cium light. It wasa weird, unearthly, awful spec- | - - NCY The interwove Union Web Hammock is the best in the | the Penta Say flit Maud a radical cur ct 
tacle. | FLATULENCY. world. Can be carri-d in the pocket, and will hold two | tain. Jt is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circe 

On one of these occasions, a large fish, a grampus,| Concerning that most disagreeable ailment, wind | men. Price only $175. Every one trimmed in Red | free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, ily 
abou MLLeSs 


around the ship, evidently anxious to know what 
kind of creature she was, 


1s large as one of our boats, came playing | 


This black form could be | 


in the stomach, a writer in Coftage Hearth says: 


The bad air or wind in the stomach is the result of | 


or Blue. 
H. SPAULDING & CO 
93 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 
pp. E. Brown, Lowell , Ma 
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